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Mr. Ernest Blythe discusses some of the points raised in the 


articles on Partition by Prof. 
published in our December and 


john V. Kelleher, which we 
issues. The second 


instalment of Mr. Blythe’s contribution will be published 
next month 


Where Prof. Kelleher 
Goes Wrong 


ERNEST BLYTHE 


T is distinctly in the interest of 
I realism to have a friendly Ameri- 

can say bluntly that nothing has 
been done about Partition except 
perhaps to make it worse. 

Professor Kelleher does us a sef- 
vice when refusing to pretend, as 
do certain cynical Irish-American 
vote-catchers, that with a little per- 
suasion the United States Congress 
may be got to force England to kick 
800,000 Protestants of the Six 
Counties into the Republic. 

He candidly declares, instead, that 
the decision to end Partition rests 
with Northern Ireland. Failure to 
gtasp that basic fact has been the 


principal cause of all the stupidities 
of which we have been guilty and 
which, to a great extent, we still 
practise. 

I think Professor Kellicher is wrong, 
however, when he says that the 
history of the problem of Partition is 
nearly irrelevant to its solution. No 
doubt it is waste of time to keep on 
arguing about trivial obstetrical 
details connected with the actual 
birth of Partition. But it is important 
to study its origin sufficiently to 
realise that it was in gestation for a 
century and that it could never have 
come into being but for the practi- 
cally unanimous opposition of Irish 
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Protestants to being put under the 
authority of a mainly Catholic Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. 


[™ is important toc to grasp the 

rather less obvious historical fact 
that the complete politico-religious 
segregation, which was a prerequisite 
of Partition, was a natural result of 
the essential incompatibility of the 
two great public aims which were 
simultaneously pursued by the vast 
bulk of Irish Catholics throughout 
the nineteenth century :— 

(a) to get rid of the Irish language 
and every element of Irish nationality 
and become indistinguishable from 
Englishmen in everything but religion, 
and 

(b) to secure the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament and Government. 

Most Irish Protestants were not 
specifically interested in the Irish 
. language, but they had been affected 
by the Irishism of which it was the 
centre and the symbol and they drew 
a logical conclusion from the eager- 
ness of the mass of the Catholic 
population to change over to the 
English language and English culture, 
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NTRIM-MAN Ernest Blythe, former Minister for Finance, is now 
Managing Director of the Abbey Theatre. 

He is an enthusiast for a speed-up in the bid to revive the national 

language and has written a book in Irish on the problem of Partition 


Here is what Cathal O’Shannon, another northerner, says about 


“It is, like its author, forthright and emphatic. It will carry some $ 
authority, too, because whatever partisans in one camp or another 
may say or think on Blythe’s attitude and position on this most 
thorny problem, his sincerity and first-hand knowledge and experi- 
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“ He, and the late Robert Lynd and myself were, forty-five years 
ago, expressing on Ulster questions what might be written today.” 
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namely, that the centuries-old fight 
was practically over and Irish Nation- 
ality about to disappear. 

It seemed to them that when 
people who were feverishly promot- 
ing Anglicisation sought, at the same 
time, to escape from, at any rate, the 
direct authority of the British 
Parliament, there must be something 
other than politics or National feel- 
ings at the root of the demand for 
Repeal or Home Rule. 


SINCE Protestants could have no 

great sympathy with what had 
more and more the appearances of an 
effort to substitute for the rule of a 
genuine British and Protestant Parlia- 
ment the rule of a Catholic Parlia- 
ment which would be merely 
imitation-British, even those who had 
been nationally-minded tended to 
drift into opposition. 

By degrees the majority of them 
became stubborn Unionists. Descen- 
dants of United Irishmen and even 
of Protestant Fenians carried rifles in 
Carson’s Volunteers. 

That the widespread decay, or 
desertion, of Irish Nationality was 
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the root cause of Partition is a 
thought which, it seems to me, would 
not readily strike Professor Kelleher. 
It would be still less likely to occur 
to him that there can be no hope of 
ending Partition until there has Been 
a great revival of cultural Nationality, 
developing first throughout the South 
and amongst the Catholics of the 
North, and then (aided by the growth 
of fraternisation) gradually exercising 
a kind of radio-active influence on the 
Protestant population. 


BOTH ® great revival of Nationality, 

such as might be effected by a 
generation of strenuous endeavour, 
and an appreciable period of freedom 
from the threat of coercion—that is 
to say of freedom from fear of being 
forced under a tholic Parliament 
against their will—will be required 
fully to convince: Northern Protes- 
tants that the movement for National 
reunion is something more than a 
mere attempt to extend the area of 
jurisdiction of a Catholic Govern- 
ment. 

If, however, revived Nationality and 
absence of threat are allowed to have 
their effect, a new atmosphere will 
arise in which it is certain that a 
considerable section of Protestants 
will become interested in the Irish 
language and the culture associated 
with it—partly out of curiosity and 
partly as a result of the influence of 
Catholic neighbours with whom 
widespread fraternisation will have 
put them on terms of cordial friend- 
ship, such influence being supple- 
mented in certain cases by the 


thought of Gaelic-speaking Scottish 
ancestors. 
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Thereafter the possibility of get- 
ting the Northern Parliament to vote 
for the ending of Partition could 
begin to appear on the distant hori- 
zon. 


PROFEssoR KELLEHER, making some 

not too easily understood refer- 
ences to second-class citizens, rejects 
Federalism and, in doing so, appears 
to reject the idea (which actually is 
not Federal) of allowing the Six 
Counties area to keep its Parliament 
as at present while transferring to 
the Oireachtas the powers heretofore 
exercised in the North by Westmins- 
ter. 

It seems to me that there is no 
fundamental objection to having a 
subordinate Parliament in the Six 
Counties, with defined powers and 
rights, working under a National 
Parliament. I am certain that the 
quarter of a million Northern Protes- 
tants whose support must be secured 
if Partition is to be ended, will never 
agree to reunion if the people of the 
Six Counties are not to be allowed to 
retain their existing Parliament so 
that they may continue to have local 
control of the laws governing educa- 
tion, marriage, wardship of children, 
literary and film censorship and a 
few other similar or related matters. 

Though that would mean that, in 
various respects, we should continue 
to have different laws in different 
parts of the country, it would not 
lead to differences so great as exist 
in U.S.A. and Switzerland. 

And if the existence of different 
laws in different areas does not create 
secorid-class citizens in those coun- 
tries, it need not do so in Ireland. 








A newspaper, started with £35, became the guide and 
beacon light of an awakening nation 


Arthur Griffith: Man of 
Faith and Courage 


PADRAIC COLUM 


N 1899, a young man of twenty-six 

might be seen on the steps of the 

National Library, Dublin, with 
three or four friends about him. He 
was, as one of these friends noted, 
“ stocky, straight, deep-chested, wear- 
ing glasses that hid the lurking 
humour of his grey-blue eyes.” 

The squareness of his build was 
emphasised by the squareness of his 
chin—a remarkable feature. 

His name was Arthur Griffith, and 
he was called “Dan” by those about 
him. 

The son of a Dublin printer, he 
earned his living as a compositor. 
Back from South Africa, where he 
had spent eighteen months working 
as a printer, editor, and a sort of 
overseer on a job connected with 
mines in Johannesburg, he was now 
ready to start a small weekly journal 
on a capital of thirty-five pounds. 


VVitH poet William Rooney he 
launched The United Irishman. 
Rooney had an all-day job in a rail- 
way office, and Griffith kept up his 
typesetting. The pair wrote practi- 
cally the whole of the first issues, and 
Griffith set up the journal. . 
Weeklies came and went in the 





HE went into the sea even on 

winter mornings, and in spite 
of his short sight was a good 
swimmer; with companions he 
tramped over the Dublin hills 
and bicycled through two or 
three counties. He played a good 
game of handball. His remedy 
for a fever he had had in Africa 
was to drink a bottle of quinine 
and then play handball for hours. 











Ireland of that day. The United 
Irishman, however, had points that 
made for durability. Its conductors, 
being of “the movement ”, were able 
to appeal to the young men and 
women whose enthusiasm had been 
kindled by the new evangel. Both 


were dedicated to a faith in the 
destiny of Ireland. 
In a couple of months, The 


United Irishman doubled to an eight- 
page weekly, and outstanding men of 
the movement, Yeats among them, 
wrote for it. 


[N November, 1900, using the Celtic 
Literary Society as a nucleus, 
Griffith gave nationalist Ireland a 
new organisation. 
It was a union of twenty nationalist 


Condensed from The American Scholar 











GIFFITH was a man of reflection and wide knowledge. Winston 

Churchill, who was to know him when he was approaching fifty, 
spoke of his deep knowledge of history and European polity. Biblio- 
phile P. S. O’Hegarty said he “ had read everything ”. 

Another bibliophile, Seumas O'Sullivan, noted his extraordinary 
knowledge of eighteenth-century literature and his ability to supply 
forgotten lines in obscure poets of the time, when their works were 
being quoted. 

This fund of knowledge was due not only to the books he picked 
up on the quays in Saturday afternoon promenades and to hours of 
reading in the National Library, but to a memory that was extra- 

marily retentive. And his memory was not only for what he read. 
He had a musical bent—his mother had distinct musical cultivation 
—and he could always whistle jigs, reels and planxties that he picked 
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societies, and the name it gave itself 
was Cumann na nGaedheal (the 
Bond of the Gaels). The old Fenian 
leader, John O’Leary, was its presi- 
dent; it had an auxiliary, a women’s 
organisation, headed by Maud Gonne. 
The Cumann magnetised fresh and 
creative forces; the beginning of the 
National Theatre that Yeats was to 
make famous was under its auspices. 
Through the Cumann, Griffith, in 
1902, offered the country a policy 
that was an alternative to an ineffec- 
tive parliamentarianism and an un- 
prepared physical-force venture. 


HE demanded that “the Parliamen- 

tary Party refuse to recognise the 
right of the British Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland”. This meant the 
withdrawal of Irish representatives 
from Westminster. 

Then, in 1905, what had been 
known as the “Hungarian Policy” 
was renamed “Sinn Fein”. That 
title, “Ourselves” or “By Our- 
selves” or “From Within”, was an 
expressive one and possessed a pub- 
lic appeal. It could be used as a 





slogan. The name of the journal was 
changed to Sinn Fein. 

The consensus that Griffith pointed 
towards came, but it came as a 
result of changes in the political 
scene, changes accompanied by. a 
shift in the temper of the people. 

There was the formation of the 
Ulster Volunteers to resist the opera- 
tion of the Home Rule promised the 
Nationalists by the Liberal Govern- 
ment; there was the formation of the 
National Volunteers to keep the way 
clear for the projected measure; there 
was the formation in Dublin of the 
Citizen Army to prevent police inter- 
ference with labour demonstrations. 
There was the European War. And 
in 1916, there was the Rising in 
Dublin. 


Wrz the establishment of Dail 

Eireann in September, 1919, 
Arthur Griffith’s idea became con- 
crete, and, if one can say it of so 
unassuming a man, he came into his 
own. He was then forty-seven years 
of age, married, and the father of 
two children. 
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There can be no doubt about his 
indispensability in the setting up of 
an Irish State. Through the heroism 
of Connolly and Pearse and the rise 
of new leaders, with Eamon de Valera 
in the fore, the necessary psychologi- 
cal forces had been generated. But 
without the framework that Griffith’s 
policy had offered, the revolutionary 
ardour would have been dissipated 
into mere adventurousness. 


Hyeapep by Arthur Griffith, the 

plenipotentiaries of Dail Eireann 
conferred in London with the ablest 
team that Great Britain could put up 
at the time, one that included Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead. 

The Irish effort was directed 
towards a commitment on the part 
of the British to “essential unity”, 
which meant some arrangement by 
which the Northern government 
would participate in an all-Ireland 
parliament, or else “external associa- 
tion”, which meant only a nominal 
relationship with the British Com- 
monwealth. 

On the British side there was a 
limit beyond which the negotiators 
would not go. Areas of agreement 
could be enlarged, and it was for the 
Irish negotiators to use all their 
strength to enlarge them. 


A Minimum pledge of adherence 

to the British Commonwealth 
through an oath of faithfulness (not 
allegiance) to the King as head of 
the Commonwealth was devised. And 


as for Northern separatism, that 
seemed to be taken care of by a 
projected boundary commission that, 
it was expected, by narrowing the 
area under the Northern Govern- 
ment’s control, would force that 
government to make some arrange- 
ment with the rest of Ireland. 

Then ome man agreed to sign the 
Articles of Agreement: he was the 
leader of the Irish plenipotentiaries. 
“Do I understand, Mr. Griffith, that 
though everyone else refuses, you will 
nevertheless agree to sign?” “ Yes, 
that is so, Mr. Prime Minister.” 

With this decision, the first agree- 
ment in centuries between the two 
countries was made possible. 

Some decisions come out of such 
depth of character, understanding 
and preparation that they stand, and, 
registered, make for new and trans- 
forming forces. So it was with Arthur 
Griffith’s decision on the night of 
December 6, 1921. A failure to make 
a decision then or a decision made 
without the complete commitment of 
a wise and brave man would have 
left Ireland morally and_ politically 
unsure of herself. 

By giving the Irish people a gov- 
ernment which would engage their 
faculties, and then by standing to the 
death for that government, Arthur 
Griffith made self-trust the increasing 
temper in a country in which initia- 
tive had been whittled away. 

Nine months after the signing of 
the Articles of Agreement, this 
robust man, just turned fifty, died of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Cho 


T is easy to be tolerant of the principles of other people, 
if you have none of your own. 
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In a review of the unemployment problem in the North, 
Mr. C. F. Carter in The Banker refers to Belfast as 
“the last depressed area”, and adds: “ Only a Customs 
Union of the Republic of Ireland with the United Kingdom 
could undo the harm done by Partition; this would be 
ruinous to the industries of the Republic ” 


Can Belfast Solve 
this Grave Problem? 


C. F. CARTER 


Condensed from The Banker 


OR three years unemployment in 

Northern Ireland has been very 

serious. The rate is at around 
6 per cent., twice as high as in Scot- 
land and over twice that of Wales. 

Yet businessmen have difficulty in 
obtaining skilled workers: past un- 
employment has left an excess of the 
unskilled. 

Migration is ruled out for many by 
age or family responsibilities. It may 
also be impeded by the low standard 
of living that many workers have had 
to endure. This makes subsistence on 
unemployment benefit or assistance, 
plus family allowances, less intoler- 
able than it might be felt to be in 
other areas; there is no contrast with 
past comfort to impel the unem- 
ployed worker to move far from 
home in search of work. 


ANOTHER influence tending to freeze 

the employment situation is per- 
haps the Border, which divided 
towns from their hinterland and nar- 
rowed the markets for industry. 
Even after more than thirty years the 


scars of this 
remain. 

This does not mean that it would 
be any advantage to substitute 
another Border dividing Northern 
Ireland from Great Britain; that 
would make the problem worse. Only 
a Customs Union of the Republic of 
Ireland with the United Kingdom 
could undo the harm done by Parti- 
tion; this would be ruinous to the 
industries of the Republic. 

Immobility of labour and Partition 
cannot, however, be more than sub- 
sidiary causes of unemployment. Nor 
can the Government be charged with 
inactivity. Assistance to industry has 
been more extensive than in the de- 
velopment areas of Britain. 


surgical operation 


RANTS and loans are given to new 

industries; factories can be built 
by the Government and leased; rates 
remitted and basic services provided 
and developed. 

Additional housing for workers 
can be provided, through the Hous- 
ing Trust and the local authorities, 
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E ‘THER Northern Ireland’s in- 
dustry and agriculture must 
be subsidised by the United 
Kingdom, or it must offset its 
disadvantages by, a straight in- 
crease in competitive efficiency. 

Subsidisation is being tried, 
through measures for the en- 
couragement ; and 
through a new subsidy to offset 
transport costs om 
produce, 

This type of subsidy is in no 
way a temporary prop for an 
infant industry. It may be justi- 
fied on grounds of social policy 
(the prevention of decay of rural 
communities) or of strategy (the 
need for home-produced food) ; 
but mever on grounds of econo- 
mic efficiency. 

There remains the solution of 
competitive efficiency—the appli- 
cation of intelligence, skill and 
knowledge, both in industry and 
government. There is no lack of 
good business qualities in Ulster, 
and the hard experience of de- 
Pression weeds out the inefficient 
and leaves no room for careless- 


ness. 
—C. F. Carter. 











and the speed of building both fac- 
tories and houses is probably faster 
than in Great Britain. 

Moreover, new industries are wel- 
comed and assisted by the Govern- 
ment, and are less tied by the plan- 
ming restrictions that affect the more 
crowded parts of Britain. 

Money is available to equip exist- 
img industries, and there is a subsidy 
on coal. Finally, the lower rates of 
estate duty may have some effect in 
maintaining the continuity of family 
businesses. 


root of the problem is em- 
bedded im the industrial structure 
of the province. 

In fact, the agricultural labour 
force consists predominantly of far- 
mers and their families working small 
family farms. 

There flows from the country areas 
a stream of younger sons and 
daughters who cannot be supported 
on the family farm. When this stream 
is impeded, unemployment tends to 
rise in the rural areas. 


NEARLY a quarter of the insured 

workers outside agriculture are 
attached to the textile and clothing 
industries. The majority are im the 
linen industry, and it is the decline 
of this industry that exerts the main 
depressing influence. 

There is unhappily no reason to 
suppose that the world will become 
more willing to pay for the special 
qualities of linen fabrics. The trend 
is rather the other way, and the in- 
dustry will be compelled to turn to 
other fibres. 

The 1952 depression reminds us, 
however, that all sections of the tex- 
tile and clothing industries can be 
unstable and bitterly competitive. 


THERMORE, Northern Ireland has 

a large stake in another industry 
whose future is most uncertain— 
shipbuilding. 

These heavy commitments ‘to fickle 
industries contribute to the problem 
directly and indirectly. They lessen 
the stability of the local market, and 
make it less attractive to industries 
that might be set up to cater for local 
needs, 


es 
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ORTHERN Ireland’s budget and finances operate under a unique 

framework of co-operation with the Imperial Treasury. 

The bulk of Provincial tax revenue is “ reserved”—that is, it is 
imposed and collected by the British Government at uniform rates, 
and subsequently attributed to the Stormont Exchequer. But some 
taxes are imposed by the Provincial Government, which also retains 
control of the revenue. These taxes include estate duties, entertain- 
ments duty, and motor vehicle and stamp duties, the accruing 
revenue being known as “ transferred revenue ”. 

Finally, the Provincial Exchequer receives certain special pay- 
ments under the Social Services Reinsurance Agreement with the 
Imperial Government. These payments are designed to cover some 
80 per cent. of the excess costs of providing the “non-tnsurance” 
social services and the health services in Northern Ireland over their 
cost per head of population in Great Britain. Any difference in the 
cost of the insurance services is reimbursed to the Provincial Govern- 
ment in full by the Imperial Exchequer. 

The expenditure of the Provincial Government falls into two broad 
categories. The bulk is on account of the services for which it is 
responsible—health, insurance, labour, education, local government, 
agriculture and industry. But the Provincial Exchequer also pays 
over to the Imperial Exchequer the cost of the few services reserved 
to the Imperial Government ; and in addition the “ Imperial Contri- 
bution” towards the cost of Imperial or general State services such 


as defence. 





—Perrer Rosson in The Banker. 








"THe solution evidently should lie in 

diversification; and the Govern- 
ment can claim some successes in 
achieving this during the last few 
years. A notable example has been 
the setting up of a large new factory 
at Larne by the British Thomson- 
Houston Company. 

But it remains an open question 
whether balanced industrial develop- 
ment can keep pace with the growth 
of population and the decline of 
older industries, and whether it can 
go further and abolish unemploy- 
ment. 

If it cannot, then the answer to un- 
employment can lie only in heavier 
migration—with all the social dis- 
advantages and political dangers. 


Northern Ireland economy tends 
to lose both ways from its remote- 
ness. Transport costs, on incoming 
raw materials and on exported pro- 
ducts, are heavy. Yet this does not 
protect the local market from the 
competition of industries in Britain. 

It pays the manufacturer in 
Britain to absorb transport costs to 
gain a marginal addition to his sales. 
Only in the heaviest goods is there 
security for local firms against 
competition from Britain. 


NO®8THERN IRELAND’s close integra- 


tion in the economy of the 
United Kingdom brings another 
disadvantage. Local firms and 


farmers were once able to keep 
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export markets by paying lower 
wages. In recent years there has 
been a tendency for wage rates to 
rise to the levels paid in Britain, and 
this advantage has been largely 
removed. 

Higher wages do, of course, bring 
higher purchasing power, but this is 
spent largely on British goods. 
Uniformity of prices and wages in 
the United Kingdom thus exercises 
a powerful centralising tendency on 
industries. 


ERE is no advantage in manufac- 

turing in Belfast if it is necessary 
to pay transport both ways, Birming- 
ham wages, and still be vulnerable to 
the competition of Birmingham 
firms. 


What, then, is the solution? One, 
is to encourage industries that manu- 
facture products with a high value in 
relation to their weight, since these 
suffer least from the disadvantage of 
distance. Examples are light electrical 
engineering and instrument manu- 
facture. 

Another need is to minimise the 
disadvantage of distance. The high 
cost of coal, for instance, appears to 
be due as much to the zonal pricing 
policy of the National Coal Board as 
to actual distance from the collieries. 

There is a suspicion that transport 
costs across the Irish Sea are too 
high; terminal costs of handling at 
the ports have risen, but there is also 
evidence of inefficient working by 
the operators. 





Resolutions for Old Age 


OT to marry a young Woman... 
Company unless they really desire it. . . 
peevish or morose, or suspicious. . . 
Ways, or Wits, or Fashions, or 


. Not to keep young 
. Not to be 
. Not to scorn present 


Men, or War... . Not to 


be fond of Children, or let them come near me hardly... . 
Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 


peopie. . . . Not to be covetous. . 


. Not to be oversevere 


with young People, but give Allowances for their youthful 


follies. and weaknesses. . 


ear to knavish tattling servants. ‘ 


- Not to be influenced by, or give 


Not to be too free of 


advice, nor trouble any but those that desire it.... 
To desire some good Friends to inform me which of these 
Resolutions I break, or neglect, and wherein; and reform 


accordingly. . . 


. Not to talk much, nor of myself. . . . Not 


to boast of my former beauty, or strength, or favour with 
Ladies. . . . Not to hearken to Flatteries nor conceive I can 


be beloved by a young woman. . . 
Not to set up for observing all these Rules, 


opinionated. ... 


. Not to be positive or 


for fear I should observe none. 


—JONATHAN SwIPT. 








Cars Faster 


G. B. 


ANUFACTURERS are spending 

large sums om motor-car re- 

search, only a portion of which 
is aimed at making cars safer. 

Our roads cannot cope with these 
thousands of new cars, and so we 
have bigger, better, and faster cars 
with less ability to fulfil the manu- 
facturers’ intentions, A policy of en- 
couraging traffic to rail is necessary. 

This traffic strangulation has led 
to regulations, many of which can- 
not be enforced. Highway legislation 
tends to become a series of restrictive 
regulations, frustrating to pedestrian, 
cyclist, and motorist alike. 


The President of the Safety-First Association of Ireland 
discusses— 






than Roads 


N some countries, a driving test is 

imposed before a licence to drive 
a motor is granted. It ensures that 
each driver receives instruction in 
road behaviour and the management 
of a vehicle. 

The test does not prevent care- 
lessness or accidents. It may even be 
a carte blanche to death. 

Here, there is no driving test. 
After purchasing his driving licence 
and insuring his car a motorist can 
take his chances, unhindered and 
unrestrained 

Road safety propaganda tends to 
produce boredom. 





officially examined and approved. 





‘TWo things are necessary to ensure greater safety on the roads— 
the more rigid enforcement of existing law, and additional legis- 
lation to close glaring loopholes in the present code. 

Some proposals in the new British Road Traffic Bill are excellent, 
particularly that requiring drivers disqualified for drunkenness, 
reckless, dangerous or careless driving to pass a fresh test before 
being allowed to drive again, and that insisting on motor vehicles 
not being used unless their condition and equipment have been 


For pedestrians the British propose fines of up to £20 in respect 
of a first offence and up to £50 for a second offence where the 
directions of a policeman controlling traffic are disobeyed. 

In our cities scant regard is sometimes paid to the rights of pedes- 
trians. The remedy lies in establishing clearly-marked pedestrian 
crossings and in compelling other traffic to pay them proper respect. 
§ If, after that has been done, people on foot still endeavour to cross 
streets at unauthorised points, they should be punished. 


—Irish Independent. 








Condensed from a lecture 
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It is doubtful whether greater 
facilities for speed should be given 
when there are such wide differences 
between the main and side roads. 


MISLEADING road signs can be a 
danger. Too many signs may be 
worse than none. Every motorist will 
be aware of some point at which he 
has been confused by a multiplicity 
of signs. 
On the road between Dublin and 








ROAD safety measures have often 

lagged behind requirements. 
A dangerous bend is straightened 
after an accident. A hump-back 
bridge over an eighteenth-century 
canal is removed or straightened 
after a motorist has missed the 
parapet on a dark night and been 
found the following day in his 
upturned car at the bottom of 
the muddy water. 












Bray, at the end of a double carriage- § Increased speed and luxury are of 
road, no fewer than ten different little avail if roads are not suitable 
signs face the motorist as he reaches for the new cars and if those cars can 


a corner, 
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only crawl through congested streets. 
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SRLARD 


St. Finbarr’s Cathedral, Cork, by S. R. Laird. 





—Courtesy of Irish Times. 
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Don’t Cut Me in Two! 


AFTER EIGHT YEARS OF BEING SAWN 

in half, guillotined and spirited 
into thin air by her magician hus- 
band, Mrs. June McComb, twenty- 
six-year-old blonde, found the strain 
beginning to tell. 

If anyone had to be sawn in half 
she would rather do the sawing than 
be sawn. So she became a magician 
herself. Being an attractive young 
woman—she was once “ Miss Ire- 
land ”—she has no difficulty in dis- 
tracting the audience’s attention from 
the mechanics of her magic. 

As for sawing ladies in half, Mrs. 
McComb, with memories of her own 
experiences, avoids such disloyalty to 
her own sex. “ There is always a cer- 
tain amount of risk,” she says. 

One dangerous trick which she did 
with her husband, Billy McComb, 
went wrong. She was put in a 
guillotine which was equipped with a 
real and a fake blade. First the real 
blade was seen slicing a sausage in 
two. Then Miss McComb’s head was 
put on the block. But instead of the 
fake blade coming down, the real one 
began to fall. 

She says: “I screamed. My hus- 
band caught the blade in time and 
nobody realised what had happened. 
I almost had my head cut off.” 


—Evening Star. 


** Little Lion ”’ 


[* SEEMS IRONICAL THAT EIGHTY- 
year-old, Tyrone-born Francis 
McCullagh should be suffering from 


a nervous breakdown, for this in- 
trepid war correspondent has sought 
out trouble in every quarter of the 
globe. His courage during the Rus- 
sian Revolution earned him the name 
of “the littl lion” among the 
Cossacks. 

He was in Russia when the Revolu- 
tion broke out. He was in Port 
Arthur when hostilities between 
Russia and Japan started, and he 
cabled an eye-witness account of the 
first battle days before other corres- 
pondents reached the front. 

He was in Lisbon when the king 
fled, and in Tripoli during the 
Italian occupation. He was war cor- 
respondent during the Balkan war 
with Turkey and was taken prisoner 
by the Bulgarians. 

He has broken through all barriers 
of race. For many years he lived in 
Japan, wearing Japanese dress and 
observing the national customs. 

As a young journalist, when he got 
a job on a Catholic paper in Ceylon, 
he registered a protest against the 
attitude of the white population 
towards the natives by making his 
friends among the Sinhalese. 

—The Universe. 


For the Love of ‘‘ Mike” 


APPLE-CHEEKED, TWINKLE-EYED Fay 

Sargeant flung away a stage career 
thirty years ago because she couldn’t 
bear theatrical “ digs ” and landladies 
who called her “ dearie ”. That’s why 
Fay took to journalism, later to radio. 
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and musicals. 


town.” 
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Fay and Kitty O’Callaghan have 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Ireland’s longest-established 
radio partnership—Fay as script- 
writer-actress, Kitty as composer- 
pianist-singer, in an unbroken series 
of fairy tales radioed for the children. 

Fay was Ireland’s first radio critic, 
first woman police court reporter. 

—My.es MacSweeney in Empire 

News. 


Singing Priest 
PRIEST, WHO OBTAINED HIS 
Master’s degree in Celtic Studies 
at Queen’s University, Belfast, and 
who teaches Irish in his old college, 
St. Malachy’s, is making @ name for 
himself as a tenor. 

Rev. Joseph Maguire has sung in 
public in the United States as well as 
at home, and has made three records 
for Glenside. He is the first priest to 
record for the firm. 

Father Maguire has given broad- 
casts from the B.B.C., and sings 


frequently for charity under his 
mother’s name of Gilmore. 
—The Standard. 





West-End on Your Doorstep 


£0 McCase and Stanley Iilsley : 
leled in the history of the Irish theatre. 

Leo, born at Rathmines, met Stanley sixteen years ago when both 
were playing in White Cargo. Stanley is an Englishman, steeped in 
Shakespeare and the classics, but versatile. 

They joined forces and have put on more than 150 straight plays 


They stage Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue hits while the shows 
are still running m the foreign capitals. Noél Coward paid tribute 
to this policy, and has promised to go back with his two new plays. 

Many shows, complete with West End casts, costumes, and 
scenery, have played at the Olympia, and the secret is airlift. 

“ London actors like coming here,” said McCabe. “ They are 
stimulated by the realisation that it is a capital city, not just another 


—MIcHAEL WALSH in Daily Express. 
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theirs is a partnership unparal- 
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Denis—All-Ireland 


Is IRELAND HAS PURSUED HIS 

ideal of a united and independent 

Ireland without regard for political 
parties. 

In 1948 he was appointed to the 
Senate and he represented Ireland at 
Strasbourg in 1951. He accepted the 
appointment as a gesture towards the 
Protestants of the North. 

“Stand on Queen’s Bridge (Bel- 
fast),” he says, “and watch the men 
streaming out from the shipyards in 
the evening. Have you got any plan 
to fit those men into a united Ire- 
land? Unless you have, you can talk 
until you’re black in the face, and 
you will get nowhere.” 

Denis maintains that his own 
political views are in the true tradi- 
tion of Ulster Presbyterianism: 
“We,” he says, “are the only natural 
republicans in Ireland.” 

—Irish Times. 


Double Trouble 


N INTOXICATED MAN IN THE MAIN 
street of Auckland, New Zealand, 














decided to sign the pledge when he 
saw Constables James and Michael 
Glynn, of County Galway, together 
on the beat. He was sure he was 
seeing double, but it was a case of 
identical twins. 

Aged twenty-one, the constables 
stand six feet one inch and weigh 
fourteen stone; their hair, eyes, and 
features are startlingly similar. At 
school only their teacher could tell 
them apart, and now officials at Auck- 
land Central Police Station wish they 
knew how it was done. They con- 
stantly address Jim as Mike, and vice 
versa. 

It’s even said that one has been 
known to keep a date with the other’s 
girl friend and was never found out, 
but no one is really certain and the 
brothers aren’t saying anything. 

—J. W. G. 


Legal Eagle 
AT DISTINGUISHED LEGAL MAN, 

Michael J. O’Donoghue of Phila- 
delphia, is a Cork man, He went to 
school at Mungret College and he is 
a graduate of University College, 
Dublin. With him at Mungret was a 
boy called Hugh Boyle. That boy is 
now Bishop of Port Elizabeth in 
South Africa. 

Two of Mr. O’Donoghue’s class- 
mates in U.C.D. were Liam Gogan, 
of the National Museum, and that 
distinguished maker of books, Colm 
O Lochlainn. Another contemporary 
of his was the Irish Ambassador in 
Washington, John Hearne. 

—TATLER in Irish Independent. 


An Editor’s Policy 


LEC NEWMAN IS ASSOCIATED IN 

most people’s minds with Radio 
Eireann’s “Information Please,” in 
which every week for twelve years he 
astonished his audience by his know- 
ledge. 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 
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Born in Waterford in 1905, he was 
educated at the Royal Belfast 


Academical Institution and at Trinity 
College, Dublin 

In 1930, after three years of school- 
mastering, he joined the staff of the 
Irish Times. He succeeded the late 
R. M. Smyllie as editor in September 
last. 

He regards the Irish Times as 
holding a unique place in our 
national life, and bound to pursue a 
long-term policy as well as to record 
an immediate reaction to our national 
problems. 

Partition supplies a case in point. 
Newman is convinced that the 
Border must disappear within the 
lifetime of many of his readers, and 
that the resulting period of transi- 
tion will be difficult and painful. It 
is, therefore, his responsibility as 
editor to publish nothing that could 
in any way delay national unity or 
exacerbate future difficulties. 

—MiIcHAEL GeorGE in Irish Tatler 

and Sketch. 


Boot for Haw-Haw 


UGLAS V. DUFF, WHOSE AUTO- 

biography, On Swallowing the 
Anchor, has appeared, spent a brief 
period in Galway in the Black and 
Tans. He was put in command of a 
fishing smack from the Claddagh to 
keep an eye on the coast. 

While in Galway, he reports, he 
was being constantly harassed by the 
good intentions of a young civilian. 
This young man’s trouble was his 
fanatical loyalty to England, and a 
burning wish to fight against what he 
described as the Irish rebels. He fre- 
quently tried to smuggle himself into 
lorries full of Auxiliaries going off to 
“incidents”. The Auxiliaries were 
embarrassed because they were afraid 
there would be trouble ‘if a civilian 
was killed or wounded. 
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On one occasion, when Douglas 
Duff was setting off from Salthill in 
the fishing smack for a surprise raid, 
the young man leaped aboard. Rather 
reluctantly, Douglas Duff booted him 
into the sea and let him swim back 
to Salthill. 

Who was the young man? He was 
William Joyce, better known as 
“Lord Haw-Haw,” the propagandist 
of the German radio who was 
hanged for treason—to England. 

—QUIDNUNC. 


She Talks to Animals 


A WOMAN WHO CAN TURN CATTLE 

into pets and break-in horses by 
breathing down her nostrils into 
theirs (and letting them blow back at 
her) uses a pet cow for riding around 
her farm at Croxley Green, near 
Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire. She 
is Mrs. Barbara Woodhouse, mother 
of two children, a forty-four years 
old writer and broadcaster. 

Born at Rathfarnham, Dublin, Mrs. 
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Woodhouse went to the Argentine in 
her early twenties and lived a tough 
life on a remote estancia (cattle 
farm). 

She learned the art of “talking” 
to animals by nostril-blowing from a 
very old Guaranee Indian. 

—Evening Mail. 


Damien’s Successor 


ATHER CHRISTOPHER LOGAN, BORN 
sixty-eight years ago in Drum- 

condra, Dublin, is Father Damien’s 
successor. 

He has 400 lepers in his mission, 
but new drugs are doing wonders 
with this dread disease and soon 
Molokai may be nothing more than 
a memory to the heroism of selfless 
missionaries. 

The only Celtic cross in the 
Pacific stands on the island of 
Molokai as a memorial to Father 
Damien. It was erected by King 
Edward VII of England. 

—Irish Press. 





hate to own one. 


duce him to anybody. 





Adam and Peeve 


LL®4D1Nc a girl down a ladder to elope can be dangerous. 
Her parents may not stop you in time. 


‘THE wife who uses horse sense never becomes a nag. 


WOMEN are like elephants—I like to look at ’em but I'd 


"THERE are two kinds of women—one who wants to correct 
a man’s mistakes and the other who wants to be one. 


‘THE average husband wishes he had as much fun when 
he is out as his wife claims he has. 


"THE best way for a girl to keep her youth is not to intro- 


—Witt ROGERS. 
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Kevin McCann does a big job on a small salary 


Speech Writer 





for Eisenhower 


A. W. PARSONS 


Evin Cov_e McCann, who was 

born at Dromore, County 

Tyrone, has been on the inside 
of mamy great events. Yet all his life 
until he was approaching forty had 
passed quietly, with no hint of excite- 
men to follow. 

He was brought to America by his 
farmer father when he was four and 
a half. The family had been shuttling 
between Ireland and the New World 
for 209 years; and the father had 
been born in Illinois. 

Kevin and his two brothers grew 
up in a little town near Chicago. 


FPor ten years he was an industrial 

engineer. But always, from boy- 
hood, he had hung around print 
shops. 

“You develop an infection by 
association,” he says, to explain why 
newspapers fascinated him. 

He abandoned engineering and 
built up a group of weekly news- 
papers, which grew until there were 
seven. 

He had married very young—how 
young he will not say, declaring that 
he set an example of which he dis- 
approves—and when the war started 
he had two teen-age sons. 

All the same he enlisted. 


AFTER active war service Mr. 
MrCann went back to the United 





E McCanns are a newspaper 

family. Mrs. McCann learned 
the printing trade while working 
her way through the University 
of Wisconsin. When her husband 
was assigned to the Pentagon 
Mrs. McCann got a job as a 
linotype operator on the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

“She supported me,” he says, 
as he looks back on his scanty 
pay as an Army captain. 

—Irish Independent. 











States, a major, in April, 1945, and 
was assigned to the office of the 
Under-Secretary of War, Robert 
Patterson. 

He saw Eisenhower for the first 
time on June 5 in the Pentagon yard; 
he was fifty feet away, and Mr. 
McCann thought, “I shall never get 
closer to him than this.” 

But, in fact, it was not long before 
he moved into the office of the Chief 
of Staff and stayed with him not only 


until he left the Army—as a 
lieutenant-colonel — but afterwards, 
too 


He worked with the General on his 
book, Crusade in Europe, and figures 
among the acknowledgments as an 
“ indispensable assistant”. And when 
General Eisenhower became president 
of Columbia University, Mr. McCann 
went there, too, as his assistant. 


Condensed from Sunday Dispatch 
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ME. McCann stayed at Columbia 

untii General Eisenhower went 
to Europe as Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers. Then he went with 
him as a civilian assistant. 

“I believe,” he says, “that people 
should have new faces around them 
regularly, and I came to think I 
should give somebody else a chance 
to work with Dwight Eisenhower.” 
So in August, 1951, he returned to 
America. 


© Bt I wanted,” he explains, ‘a job 

where I could not be accused of 
capitalising on having been associated 
with General Eisenhower, so of the 
various openings available I chose to 
go to the financially poorest college 
in the country.” 

He became president of The 
Defiance College in Ohio and stayed 
there unti] February, 1952, when he 
rejoined General Eisenhower at 
SHAPE. Later he went through the 
election campaign with him. 


ND so, when the General became 

President, Mr. McCann found 
himself appointed a White House 
consultant. He is vague and airy 
about just what he does. 

“I work on speeches and that sort 
of thing,” he says. 

“ Actually the President makes his 
best speeches when he is walking up 
and down on the rug in his office. 
If someone can get it down on paper 
then, it only needs to be polished up 
and given back to him, 





SIX-FOOTER, weighing about 

150 pounds, with blue eyes 
and a shock of grey hair, ruddy- 
faced McCann was born on a 
farm in the Sperrin mountains 
on October 12, 1904. 

His parents were Patrick and 
Mary (formerly Coyle) McCann. 
They had returned from Chicago 
to the old country and stayed 
there until their son was four 
and a half years old. Then they 
re-emigrated, settling on a farm 
north of Chicago. 











e a ape is to facilitate his work on 

is speeches and messages. My 
only special value is that I have been 
with him so long that I know just 
how he thinks and the background to 
his present thinking. With details 
crowding in on him, he needs some- 
one who can sense that. I have had 
the label of speech-writer to him for 
years, but it does not fit the circum- 
stances at all because he writes the 
speeches.” 


Mk. McCann is still president of 
Defiance College, and theoretic- 
ally he “commutes ” back and forth 
from Washington to Ohio every week. 
But often he finds himself so busy 
at the White House that he has to 
stay in Washington. 

McCann receives fifty dollars a day 
for his services, but he barely breaks 
even, what with living expenses and 
the cost of transportation. 


Cwhlod 
"THE more you say the less people remember what you say. 


"THE man who doesn’t know his own mind hasn’t missed 


much. 
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Gilhooly’s Nag 
Foiled Edison 





N Thomas Edison’s record of 

inventive triumphs, there was one 

failure that his biographers have 
found it wise to overlook. It had to 
do with the automatic feeding 
machine that the inventor once put 
together and installed in Barney 
Gilhooly’s barn. 

Barney was an Irishman and a 
general utility assistant 
Edison’s first laboratory in New 
Jersey, U.S.A. He would have gladly 
slept much later than he did. But 
every morning he had to rise early 
and trudge out to the barn to feed 
his horse. One day he brought up 
the matter while he was talking to his 

s. 
If Mr. Edison could think up some 
scheme by which his nag could be 
doled out its morning ration of oats 
without his having to stray from his 
bedroom, Barney said, he would be 
deeply grateful. 


idea caught Edison’s fancy and 
it did not take him long to work 
out a practical device. With one of 
his laboratory assistants, he went +o 
Barney’s barn and there installed the 
invention. Edison was sure it would 
do the trick. 
The oats were placed in a 
receptacle at the top of a chute, and 


around A 


all Barney had to do was to press a 
button to release the proper quantity. 

Barney could hardly wait for the 
next morning to arrive. When the 
hour came, he pressed the button as 
ordered. Staying comfortably in- 
doors, he glowed over the marvels of 
modern gadgetry that could reduce 
hard work to a minimum of. effort. 

But when he stralled down to the 
barn a little later, he was not so sure. 
The invention had not worked out 
quite the way its inventor had 
planned. First, Barney saw his horse 
in a neighbour’s orchard, calmly eat- 
ing apples from a hanging branch. 
Then he caught sight of a big hole in 
the side of his own barn. 


LITTLE investigation showed that 
the Gilhooly horse had had no 
appreciation of inventive genius. At 
the first tumble of the oat chute over 
its head, the animal had reared up 
as if possessed by an evil spirit. 

The boards in the barn had given 
way before its flying hooves and the 
temperamental steed made for the 
orchard to find quiet and escape from 
its experimental stall. 

What Barney Gilhooly thought of 
sO unimaginative an animal is not on 
record. All that is known is that, be- 
ginning the next day, Barney re- 
sumed his morning trips to the barn 
to feed his horse. 

As for Edison, he never tried to 
install a mew device to replace the 
damaged one. Nor is there anything 
in the U.S. Patent Office to show 
that he tried to protect his automatic 
feeder against infringement. 
—JAMES ALDREDGE in Magazine 

Digest. 


“ MOTHER,” said little Tommy, “Jack Murphy doesn’t 

know how to swim because his mother won’t let him 
join us in the water.” “ Well, Jack’s a good little boy to 
obey his mother.” “ Yes,” said Tommy thoughtfully, “and 
he’ll go to heaven the first time he falls in.” 
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One of the thirty-nine pictures claimed by Dublin from 
the Tate Gallery, London, is now worth {50,000 


Lane of No Return? 





A 
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T is possible to imagine, some- 
| al that England never did any- 

thing worse to Ireland than retain 
thirty-nine pictures—the best of his 
great collection in the modern 
French field—which Sir Hugh Lane 
left in his will to the National 
Gallery in London. 

If he left them, what is the argu- 
ment about? Before sailing in the 
Lusitania, Lane wrote and signed a 
codicil leaving the pictures to the 
City of Dublin if a suitable building 
was provided to house them within 
five years of his death. 

He did not have the codicil wit- 
messed and it was therefore void in 
law. 


‘THERE are people, a few of them 

still alive, including James Bone, 
who believe that Lane had not finally 
made up his mind when he drew up 
the codicil. 

Mr. Bone, with D. S. MacColl and 
Robert Ross, dined with Lane just 
before he sailed and they all had the 
impression that it was still his inten- 
tion at that time that the paintings 
should remain in London. 

Others, in particular Lady Gregory, 
who spent the last years of her life 
fighting for the Lane pictures, were 
equally sure that he intended they 
should be returned to Dublin. 

A British Government committee 





Success Story 


collection of the pictures 

is one of the great success 

stories in the history of modern 
buying and selling. 

Lane was not wealthy. When 
he went to work for a London 
picture dealer in the nineties his 
salary was £50 a year. 

He quickly built up a business 
of his own, with hardly any capi- 
tal, based on an eye for painting 
and a knowledge of the market 
which made it relatively easy to 
buy one picture by selling 
another. He was such a superb 
salesman that he could buy a 
picture from one dealer and sell 
it a few doors down the street at 
a good profit. 

He had an imperturbable sure- 
ness about his own judgment. 
He acted on behalf of the South 
African Government once in 
buying a Rembrandt for £25,000. 
Somebody questioned its authen- 
ticity and he withdrew it imme- 
diately, though he well knew it 
was genuine. 

It is now in the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland. 











considered the matter for two years, 
concluded that Lane thought he was 
making a legal disposition, but 
advised the Government against giv- 
ing legal effect to the codicil. 


Condensed from Manchester Guardian 
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They suggested that perhaps the 
Irish would be content to accept 
some of the pictures on loan. 


Is is precisely the suggestion 

which came from all sides of the 
House of Commons in the recent 
debate on the Tate and National 
Galleries Bill. 

Because of these suggestions, the 
question may come again before the 
trustees. They have nothing to help 
them in reaching a decision except, 
possibly, the suspicion that Ireland, 
which holds so strongly to the 
“moral right” to the Lane pictures, 
would decline to weaken that right 
by accepting anything less than their 
return outright. 

There might be a suspicion much 
deeper below the surface that if the 
pictures were accepted on loan they 
might not be returned, a form of tit 
for tat which Irish consciences might 
be able to justify on the ground that 
you cannot borrow what properly 
belongs to you. 


AT one time England’s National 
Gallery thought so little of the 
Lane pictures that some of them (in- 
cluding Renoir’s Les Parapluies) were 
not shown to the public but kept in 
the cellar. But taste has changed. 
The Lane collection has been 
described as the backbone of the 
Tate’s modern French collection, a 
small exaggeration unless the paint- 


ings bought from the Courtauld fund 
are added. 

They have also gone up immeasur- 
ably in value—Les Parapluies alone 
is ghought to be worth £50,000—and 
when Tate a few years ago was 
preparing a book on the hundred 
outstanding modern foreign paintings 
in the gallery the Lane collection 
provided a quarter of the illustra- 
tions. 

The present value of a single 
picture from the collection, if it had 
been spent in 1907 in Dublin, on a 
gallery to house the “ Lane Condi- 
tional Gift”, as it was then known, 
would have saved all the controversy 
of the last thirty-five years. 


Wat offended Lane and made him 

withdraw the paintings from 
Dublin and lodge them in London 
was that the city corporation dis- 
obeyed his condition that a suitable 
gallery should be provided. 

He was placated by being 
appointed director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland in 1914, a year 
after he had made a will leaving the 
pictures to the London National 
Gallery. 

In 1915, before leaving for the 
United States in the Lusitania, he 
drew up and signed the codicil. 

He was drowned on May 7 that 
year when the liner was sunk off the 
coast of County Cork, almost in sight 
of his birthplace, Ballybrack House. 


Bu 


person who brags about sitting on top of the world 


should remember that it turns over every twenty-four 


hours. 
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The healthy mind dwells on hope, love, joy and courage 


Make Your Emotions 
Work for You 


IAN HARMAN 


UR emotions are linked in some 

subtle way with the adrenals, 

and when we become “ worked 
up” over something these glands 
secrete a fluid called adrenalin. This 
brings the processes of digestion to 
a temporary halt. 

It drives the blood from the super- 
ficial blood vessels of the skin into 
the deeper-lying arteries and veins. 
That is why the thoroughly angry 
person becomes as “white as a 
sheet ”. 

Excitement, fear and most of all, 
anger, cause the gastric juices to 
slacken, and the stomach muscles to 
become partially paralysed. 

The person constantly in such a 
state will lay himself open to gastric 
ulcers and other stomach troubles. 
Even cold feet often have an 
emotional origin. 

With the crowding of the blood 
to the deeper layers of the body the 
feet lose their adequate supply of 
Nature’s fuel and the chilling results. 


AS the state of our emotions has 
such a direct effect on our health, 
it is essential to acquire a mental 
attitude conducive to physical well- 
being. 
Moods are 
emotions. 


also uncontrolled 





"THe French psychologist, Ribot, 

has shown how anger may be 
put to work and not lead to pug- 
nacity or be penned up danger- 
ously. 

His plan : when you have been 
tricked by some person, do not 
fly into a tantrum against him. 
Instead, try being angry at 
trickery. Anger on being tricked 
can be turned into a sentiment 
of abhorring trickery as neatly as 
spices and dough can be turned 
into pastry. 

Substitute ideals for persons. 
Instead of hating people, get into | 
the way of hating them for the | 
fallen or broken ideals they re- | 
present. In this way your anger 
by-passes the individual. 











A “ fit of the blues” is apt to come 
upon us unawares. It is an effort to 
gain the sympathy of ourselves and 
others. Even if we cannot gain the 
sympathy of others, we can indulge 
in self-pity. 

If we give way to self-pity we are 
likely to join those patients who 
worry doctors with imaginary ail- 
ments. 


WHEN you are mentally fit, your 
emotions should be of a happy, 


Condensed from The Cross 
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wholesome nature. You should be 
able to adjust yourself to whatever 
circumstances may arise without de- 
pression or constant worrying. 

Your mind sheuld be capable of 
solving any problem, and you should 
be able to concentrate and have a 
good memory. 

The mind that has not got control 
over the baser emotions thinks only 
the more sordid and depressing 
thoughts—thoughts of anger, fear, 
selfishness and loss of confidence; 
the healthy mind dwells on hope, 
love, joy and courage. 


[7 Pays to cultivate a cheerful out- 

look. Haven’t you often said of 
some lively-natured acquaintance that 
he, or she, “always seems to be 
happy about something”? 

There is no great secret in being 
good-natured. It consists of training 
the emotions to work for you instead 
of against you. 

Determine to get the better of a 
bad situation, and not let it get the 
better of you. 

Cheerfulness aids your digestion: 
“A merry heart doeth good like 
medicine.” 


Gwe sd 


‘Tuomas Patrick BarcLay was the son of a rag-and-bone 
man. 

When he died, at the age of eighty, twenty-two years 
ago, he had worked for many years as a bottle-washer. Yet 
this humble and rather ragged figure was one of the leaders 
of Leicester’s intellectual life. From beginnings that seemed 
to offer little chance, Tom Barclay became a great per- 
sonality and perhaps the most forceful political speaker in 
the town. 

Tom’s Irish parents had fled from the famine in 1850. 
Leicester gave the family little in the way of luxury. Tom 
never attended day-schcol. 

In an age of industrial expansion, when labour was 
cynically exploited, Tom signed on at his first factory at 
the age of eight. He worked more than seventy hours a week 
for one farthing an hour: one-and-sixpence weekly on a 
diet of bread and treacle, Already, he had begun his life’s 
work of reading and learning. At nights he would sit indoors 
and read from his basketful of tattered books. He joined 
the working men’s college, gained several Society of Arts 
certificates, and learned French so that he could read in 
that language with the ease that he read in English. 

Yet Tom would never accept help from his influential 
friends. He never bothered to improve himself socially. 

Tatterdemalion and careless in dress, with unpolished 
boots, baggy trousers, and shapeless cloth cap, in old age 
he tramped the streets and lanes of Leicester—regarded 
by those who did not know him, as something of an eccen- 
tric. 

—VERNON LEONARD in a B.B.C. talk. 











Millions of women have seen Eamonn Andrews on TV. 
Here he is as his wife sees him 


Life with Eamonn 


is Wonderful! 


GRAINNE ANDREWS 


HE first shock was the rapidity 

with which we settled down in 

marriage. We were a gay pair 
and I could never have foreseen an 
armchair-and-slippers réle in our 
hectic pre-marriage days. 

With the increase of radio and 
television activity on Eamonn’s part, 
however, our home life grew more 
and more subdued. 

This was a problem which some- 
how had to be overcome. I thought 
of all the things I could do to occupy 
my time: learning to cook, learning 
to type, learning Spanish, until I 
was so confused I couldn’t focus my 
mind on one single subject. 

We avoided the gay social whirl, 
not only because we wanted some- 
thing more solid from life, but also 
because it would take its toll of 
Eamonn’s energies. He had at all 
times to be alert and free from pay- 
ing the price of late nights. 


MARRIAGE at first was not as plain 
sailing as I had expected. I had 

always lived with the theatre—my 

family in Dublin being steeped in it 

—so backstage and dressing-rooms 

were not new to me. 

But television in the shape of 





\ 


drastic 





What's My Line? made 
changes in our lives. 


FRAMONN was accorded the number 

one “I know you” treatment. This 
meant living in a sort of semi- 
transparent glass house, and it was 
up to me, if I wanted to survive this 
rush of goodwill, to keep my feet 
firmly planted on solid earth. 

Eventually I began to take it_all in 
my stride, but the time element was 
still very unsure. By this, I mean 
time to eat, time to talk, and, much 
more remote, time to be gay and gad 
about. 


Condensed from Modern Woman 
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RAINNE has dropped me so gently to the floor that I grovel in guilt 

without the slightest hint of accusation. I feel like the squire who 
meets the orphan of the man he tied to the railway track, only the 
orphan doesn’t know it. The kinder the orphan gets, the more the 
black heart of the villain is moved towards confession. 

Not only do I come home late and ruin good meals, but at times 
arrive in a filthy temper and a tired non-sociable frame of mind. 


misdirected the shower. I slam doors, I spill ash, I burn bed-pillows. 


I do the butcher. I pick the wrong films and enjoy them, or go to 
the right ones and groan. I make a noise when I eat soup. I move 
book markers. I believe I snore, too. 

I adore my mother-in-law, which is a great disappointment to my 
wife as it removes one of the sources of wifely martyrdom. 

I invite friends without warning. I forget names. I don’t fix fuses, 
I don’t mend leaks, I don’t repair clocks, I like bright ties. 

And my verdict ? Well, I too think that life is wonderful. 


$ 
I don’t pay bills when I should, and embarrass my wife more than 


[NX my bitterest moments I tried to 
convince myself I should like 
Eamonn to be one of the nine-to- 
five brigade. But I realised that was 
wrong, even though his work meant 
such things as leaving in its wake a 
ruined dinner or a guest who had 
to leave without seeing his host. 

There were those little odd 
moments, however, when he would 
appear home unexpectedly and say, 
“Let’s go for a drive”. 

I would grab my coat, collar the 
dog, and off we would go without 
plans and mostly without cares. 

I knew I would not trade these 
moments, rare as they were, for 
1,000,000 set days and ways. 

Another big slice of Eamonn’s 
working life is sport in all shapes 
and forms. I must confess that com- 
petitive sport leaves me cold. I am 
bored almost to tears by Henley, 
Wimbledon, Lords and the four- 
minute mile. 





I leave the bath mat on the floor and rivers of water where I have 
8 
S 


—EAMONN ANDREWS. 
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This doesn’t mean I couldn’t enjoy 
a game of golf or tennis; but there 
I leave it. Eamonn adores all angles 
of sport, especially boxing—and 
there I leave him! 

One of my main problems was 
how to arrange food of lasting value. 
Fortunately Eamonn’s tastes were 
simple enough to enable me to 
resort to the stew-pot. If I could 
make this Irish he loved it all the 
more. But we had it so often that 
even Eamonn lost that rapt look after 
four consecutive days of it. 


[7 was left to fate, however, drasti- 

cally to alter the pattern of our 
marriage. I was hospitalised for eight 
months. 

Finding time to visit me was more 
than difficult for Eamonn. But 
knowing as he did that I counted the 
hours between his visits he took 
every opportunity to be at my bed- 
side. 





. 
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While in hospital I began to see 
lots of things in a new light. Only 
one of these was the increasing 
strain that was stamped all too 
clearly on Eamonn’s face. 

How he found time to flat-hunt, 
move home and continue his mad 
round of engagements, to say noth- 
ing of the long run to the hospital 
each day—I shall never know. 

Strange as it may seem, this was 
to be the turning-point in our three 
short years of marriage, and also the 
deciding factor in the years ahead. 





F4Monn: supplied the solution by 

arranging his work to allow him 
a reasonable number of free even- 
ings. This meant we could at least 
entertain our friends at small din- 
ner parties. These, as far as I was 


The Art of Living—1. 
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concerned, were hopeless without 
him. 

When we had friends to dinner 
Eamonn looked after the drinks, 
including the wine temperature, 
bashing ice, slicing lemon and, of 
course, pouring and mixing. 

He does it so effortlessly that I 
hadn’t realised the amount of work 
attached to this apparently simple 
task until one evening I had to cope 
without him. 

From then on I made no plans 
without making sure Eamonn would 
be there. 

And so we settled down once 
more. 

I still know little about cooking, 
nothing of typing, and Spanish re- 
mains a mystery. But life now is 
really wonderful! 


It’s What You Are... 


‘Two boys planned to trick a famous naturalist. They took the body 
of a centipede, the wings of a butterfly, the legs of a grasshopper, 
and the head of a beetle and glued them togcther to form a weird 
monster. With‘this creature in a box they visited the great man. 
“ Please, sir,” they asked, “will you tell us what sort of a bug 


this is?” 


The naturalist gave a quick glance at the exhibit and a long look 


at the boys. 


“ Did it hum?” he asked solemnly. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” the boys answered. 

“ Then,” said he quietly, “it’s a hum-bug.” 

That bug appeared ridiculous to the great naturalist, but no more 


ridiculous than some of us appear. Every day, men and women glue 
mental wings, heads, and legs on themselves in an effort to fool 
people. We dress, walk, talk, and act to impress others. It doesn’t 
take an expert to expose our fraud. We fool only ourselves. 

Deep friendship and great respect are earned by what we are, not 
by what we pretend to be. The world is hungry to meet people 
es are worth knowing for what is in them, not for what is on 
them. 


—F. D. 
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Scientists in an atomic garden 


Food Fresh from 
the Laboratory 


A 
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N a small hot-house garden in 
| pes Illinois, just outside 

Chicago, scientists are using 
“peaceful atoms” in research work 
that may ultimately be of incalcul- 
able value to the world. For it may 
help them to produce unlimited 
stocks of synthetic food to feed the 
world’s starving millions. 

The garden is tended by scientists 
of the Argonne National Laboratory, 
which the University of Chicago 
operates for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In charge is Dr. Norbert J. Scully, 
a serious, dark-haired young man 
whose major interest in life is devel- 
oping valuable peacetime uses for 
the products of atomic energy known 
as radioisotypes. 


RADIcisoryPEs are elements, such as 
iron or carbon, whose atoms have 

been made radioactive—like those of 

radium—in a nuclear reactor, 

When they are introduced into 
plants or animals, their movements 
can be traced and the amount of 
radioactivity they carry to any part 
of the plant or animal can be 
accurately measured. 

In the garden at Lamont, plants 
are grown in a small airtight glass 
hot-house. Each day a measured 
amount of radioactive carbon dioxide 


is pumped into the air inside the 
hot-house. This radioactive material 
is prepared by adding radioactive 
carbon to ordinary carbon dioxide. 

When the plants reach full growth, 
they are in a radioactive state. They 
are then dried and ground into 
powder. By studying the powder, 
scientists can discover where the 
radioactive carbon dioxide has gone 
inside the plant and how the plant 
uses carbon dioxide. 


QNE major purpose of this research 

is to try to find the answer to one 
of Nature’s great unsolved mysteries 
—the process called photosynthesis, 
by which green plants take energy 
from the sunlight, minerals and 
moisture from the earth, and carbon 
from the atmosphere to manufacture 
the sugars, starches, celluloses and 
other energy-containing carbon com- 
pounds that are used by man. 

Photosynthesis is the source of al! 
our food, coal and oil. 


Some of the radioactive plants 

grown at Lamont are being used 
by research scientists to study 
another mysterious process of nature 
—metabolism, by which the carbon 
compounds produced by plants, 
when eaten, transfer the sun’s energy 
to the living cells in our bodies, 


Condensed from Irish Press 
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‘THE steps in photosynthesis occur with surprising rapidity. Tracer 

experiments show that radio-carbon is incorporated into two or 
three compounds in the first two seconds after it is taken in by a 
plant. 

In one minute at least fifty compounds will be formed, and in two 
minutes the radio-carbon is incorporated into the complicated amino- 
acid compounds which go into the building of proteins. 

If investigators succeed in identifying and synthesising all of these 
compounds, it may be possible to synthesise food and fuels from 
elements and energy. This single accomplishment might well change 
the conditions of human existence more drastically than all of the 
work in the field of nuclear-powered ships, airplanes and electric 
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generators. 


Commission. 
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—GorDON Dean, former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
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Radioactive alfalfa grown at 
Lamont is used by Dr. Max Kleiber, 
head of California University’s Divi- 
sion of Animal Husbandry at Davis, 
California. Kleiber feeds the radio- 
active forage to farm animals as part 
of his interesting studies of their 
digestive and milk-producing pro- 
cesses. 

Sugar beets grown in the “ peace- 
ful atom” garden produce radio- 


active glucose, which is used in 
studying the metabolism of sugar in 
animals. It is hoped that this will 
show how to increase the supply of 
much-needed insulin, used by vic- 
tims of diabetes, from animal 
pancreas. 

From these experiments on 
animals, scientists are trying to learn 
how to prevent or cure many of 
man’s as yet unconquered illnesses. 
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Stamp Links with Exiles 


A GREEN island in the Caribbean Sea has links with Ireland. 
To Montserrat more than three centuries ago went the 
first white settlers, and the majority of them were Irish, 
mainly prisoners and labourers transported by Britain. 
So on many of the postage stamps of Montserrat there 
is a representation of the Irish harp—a reminder of the 


Colony’s Irish i 


The early Irishmen left their surnames behind them, and 
many of the natives chose Irish names. 


There are place-names of Irish origin, and a good picture 
of Carr’s Bay is featured on some of the stamps of 1938. 


—J. C. in Irish Times. 
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The author tells how he obtained from the British War 
Office, in 1914, a written guarantee that he, and the British 


officers under his command at The Curragh, would not be 
asked to impose the Home Rule Act on Ulster by force. 

Shortly after this, Sir Edward Carson organised the 
importation of German arms into Ulster. 


The Curragh Guarantee 


GENERAL SIR HUBERT GOUGH 


N the afternoon of Thursday, 

March roth, 1914, an order 

from Dublin H.Q. was received 
directing that all guards should be 
issued with ball ammunition. This 
was followed within an hour by a 
second order, that ammunition was 
to be served out to every man in 
barracks. 

Then followed a third order, direct- 
ing me and every general within 
reach to attend a conference with 
the Commander-in-Chief—Sir Arthur 
Paget—at his Dublin office early on 
Friday morning. 

Generals Fergusson, Rolt, Cuthbert 
and myself went to Dublin by the 
morning train and we were in Paget’s 
office by 9.30 a.m. 

When we were all seated, Paget 
came in looking stern and pompous. 
He opened his statement by saying 
that “active operations were about to 
commence against Ulster.” 

“T am not expecting any blood- 
shed,” he said; “we are too strong.” 
“The Fleet is in Belfast Harbour 
and some ships are also in Dublin 
Bay.” 

He demanded that all 
should 


officers 
report by that afternoon 


Condensed from Soldiering On (London: Arthur Barker. 18/-.) 


whether they would march with him 
or be “dismissed the Service ”. 


BeEForE I left Dublin, I went to see 

General Friend—Paget’s Director 
of Administration. I told him of my 
personal decision to resign from the 
Service. 

On Saturday morning—March 21 
—Paget came down and addressed 
all the officers of the Cavairy 
Brigade at The Curragh. 

He begged us to withdraw our 
resignations, but he did not mention 
that they had been forced on us by 
his words the day before. 

Next I received orders to proceed 
by the night mail to report to the 
War Office. 

I was shown into the Adjutant- 
General’s room. He was then General 
Macready; Sir Spencer Ewart, the 
Quartermaster-General, was also pre- 
sent. 

My mind was made up that I 
would not return to my command 
unless I was given a guarantee 
in writing that neither I, nor my 
officers, would be exposed again to 
being ordered to impose the Home 
Rule Bill on Ulster. 
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IGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD General Hubert Gough in his auto- 


3 

$ biography conveys little idea of the magnitude of the open 
defiance of the British Government by high-ranking officers of the 
British Army, a defiance which precipitated a first-class political 
crisis and might have brought about a civil war. 

General Gough is not sparing in his criticism of other leading 
figures in those controversial days: His particular anger is reserved 

¢ for General Sir Henry Wilson, “ Ulster’s saviour”, whom he accuses 

$ of having known all about the preparations at the War Office, but 
who, he says, never uttered a word of protest “until we at The 
Curragh had been forced to take a stand”. 

Gough’s dislike of Wilson was personal and enduring. He accuses 
him of all sorts of double-dealing, both during The Curragh incident 
and throughout the First World War. 

: 





Exhortation after exhortation was 
made to me and I merely repeated: 
“TI am very sorry, sir, but I cannot 
go back unless I am given a guar- 
antee in writing.” 

Before my interview with 
Macready closed, I was asked if I 
thought an officer had any right to 
question when he should go or not go 
in support of the civil powers. I 
replied:’ “None whatever,” but 
added that we had never been 
ordered by Sir Arthur Paget to go to 
the support of the civil power. He 
had offered us two alternatives, of 
which I had accepted one. 

That closed the interview. Later I 
received an order by phone to attend 
the War Office again the next day at 
eleven o’clock. 

I was ushered into Sir John 
French’s room, where I also found 
General Ewart. 

He made the same appeal which 
had been made to me the previous 
day, and I made the same answer. 
He said that if I would return to my 
brigade he would give me the 
promise I asked for, and that his 





—Cork Examiner. 


word ought to be good enough. I had 
no faith in Sir John French’s 
promises, but I did not at all want 
to say so! 

I explained rather lamely that a 
mere verbal report by me to my 
officers would not convince them. 

An uncomfortable silence ensued, 
during which I remained staring at 
the toe of my boot and listening to 
the tick of the big clock. 

At last Sir John said, addressing 
Ewart: “ Well, I have done my best; 
there is nothing for it but to take 
him before the Secretary of State 
for War.” 


O we three started down the pas- 
sage to the Secretary’s room. 
There we found Sir Arthur Paget 
and General Macready. Seely, the 
Secretary, greeted me with an insol- 
ent glare and then in a pompous 
manner told us to be seated. 

He then began a harangue. It was 
merely a summary of the Preamble 
of the Army Act, but as it did not 
call for any reply on my part, I said 
nothing. 
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Seely went on to explain that the 
proposed action in Ireland was dir- 
ected only at the security of the mili- 
tary stores—a fact never mentioned 
by Paget! 

Seely then said that the P.M. had 
just stated that it never had been the 
intention of the Government to 
coerce Ulster. Again I repeated that 


this might be so in ordinary cases, I 


but such grave misunderstandings 
had now arisen that I must ask for 
the promise “in writing ”. 

Seely then said no Government 
would allow itself to be thus dictated 
to. To which I merely reiterated my 
request. 


AT this moment Sir John rescued 

everyone from a difficult impasse 
by saying: “ Perhaps General Gough 
has not made it quite clear that he 
feels that he would not be able to 
reassure his officers unless he shows 
them something in writing.” 

I knew this was nonsense, but did 
not want to carry things to extremes 
as long as I got what I wanted, so I 
hastened to thank Sir John for his 
explanation. 

Seely then said: “ This puts a new 
light on your request,” and added 
that he did not think there would be 
any difficulty in drawing up a note 
which would satisfy me! To this, 
Macready, who apparently was to 
draw up the note, readily assented. 

Shortly after four o’clock I was 
ushered once more into Sir John 
French’s room and handed a note, 
which eventually became known as 
“the guarantee ”, 

Having read it rather hurriedly, I 
asked if I might retire and be given 


Cwers 
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fifteen minutes to consider it. This 
made Sir John rather impatient. He 
said that the King was waiting to 
learn if all had been settled. I ex- 
cused myself again on the plea that 
there had been so many misunder- 
standings already and it was 
important to have no more. 


THEN rejoined Parker and 
MacEwen, who had come over 
from The Curragh with me; Colonel 
(later Field Marshal) Henry Wilson 
was also present. We studied the 
Guarantee and thought it was satis- 
factory, except for one phrase: 
“crush political opposition ”. 

I wrote on a piece of War Office 
paper what we understood by that 
particular phrase, which was that we 
“should not be asked to impose the 
present Home Rule Bill on Ulster by 
force ”. 

I then returned to Sir John, tak- 
ing Parker and MacEwen with me, 
as I thought it advisable to have 
witnesses as to what I had exactly 
said. 

Sir John was very agitated. When 
I had read out the interpretation 
which we placed on the ambiguous 
phrase, Sir John said: “That seems 
all right,” and then, on second 
thoughts, he said: “Let me have a 
look at that paper”. I handed it to 
him. He paced up and down for a 
few minutes and then without further 
remark sat down and wrote at the 
bottom: “This is how I read it. 
a; ee 

My impressions are that Winston 
Churchill was the driving force 
behind these war-like preparations 
against Ulster. 
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Men, “Vomen and Marriage 





Speaking of Women Speaking 


OMEN NOT ONLY HAVE A LARGER 

vocabulary than men, but they 
give it a greater turnover. Women 
are also better readers. 

Nothing annoys a man more than 
to watch a woman throw a ball. She 
persists in extending the wrong foot, 
which makes her look as if she’ll fall 
on her face. 

But chances are she'll never be 
able to throw decently anyway, be- 
cause her elbows and shoulders are 
jointed wrong. She’s better con- 
structed to button up the back of 
her dress. 

Women have relatively larger 
stomachs than men and eat more for 
their size (as many a man has sus- 
pected while taking a girl to dinner). 

—Family Digest. 


The White Bride 


WHITE BRIDE IS EXPECTED TO 
foot the bill for all the attendant 
brouhaha. Forty or fifty guests are not 
unusual. To entertain them involves 
food, drink, wedding cake, tips and 
transport—not to speak of visits to 
the bride’s house to wish her well. 
“For whom is it done? ” inquired 
a wedding-guest. “The more wed- 
dings I attend the more ludicrous the 
fuss seems to me. Heaps of girls are 
launched with all this excitement and 
cost—after which they retire into 
some modest flat and spend the next 
few years trying to make ends meet.” 
—BarpBara SPAIN in the Sunday 
Press. 





Sharing is the Key 

OT one of you brides nowadays 

is as pretty as the one I 
eloped with back before World 
War I. But it won’t hurt you to 
think you are, and you'd better 
be sure your husband does think 
you are. 

“ There’s nothing so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream,” sang 
Thomas Moore. The dream en- 
dures only if the lovers stop 
dreaming and give it substance. 
Key word in that is sharing. 

The first five years are the 
hardest. If he, or she, seems to 
get unbearable, do not wrap your 
indignation around you. Instead, 
drop on your knees and pray to 
be rid of your emotional fatigue. 

One sad difference between 
many a wife and husband is that 
she will tell all her mate’s faults 
to other women, but will be in- 
sulted if he so much as hints at 
hers. 

—JameEs J. O’Renty in Your 

Life. 














That Saving Hobby 


] 4M IN FAVOUR OF A WOMAN HAVING 
a hobby apart from her family. 
This way she retains a small reserve, 
so that when her children are grown 
up she is not left without any occupa- 
tion. 
One friend I know who is in her 
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““Now, Dear—Dominate Me!” 


ACCORDING to the films, marriage is a contract between two adults, 
made for so long as either party feels inclined to maintain it. 

Hence you have this scene over and over again. The wife comes 
to her husband to say she is about to leave him and take off with 
the young airman. “We love each other,” she says. And it satisfies 
the wretched husband. 

_ Trish husband is more earth-bound, He does not take off so 
easily. 

In America women are in control and are treated with the greatest 
deference. Recently a team of psycho-analysts found that American 
women needed more dominant husbands! So you see the humble 
slave coming back from his office, and being met at the door by his 





wife with the order: “Now, dear—dominate me!” 
He can’t, he has lost the knack. So out he goes on the scrap-heap, 
in favour of a broken-nosed football player. 
—EDMUND SWEETMAN in the Irish Times. 








fifties does exquisite crochet work; 
another paints. The fact that she 
paints atrociously has nothing to do 
with it; she is creating, and satisfying 
herself. 

The desire to create is, I think, in 
all of us, and can find expression in 
all sorts of strange ways. 

—Sysit CONNOLLY. 


The Hard Cash 


A WISE OLD PRIEST WAS FOND OF 
saying facetiously, “Next to the 


grace of God there’s nothing like 
the hard cash.” 

We might have more marriages and 
earlier marriages if we were more 
thrifty, We spend too much on 
amusements, and too much on drink. 

We are no longer a drunken people, 
but too many young men regard an 
hour in a public house as the only 
way of bringing each day to an end. 

The result is that courtship is 
unduly prolonged and marriage has 
to wait on the price of the wedding. 

—Joun D. SHERIDAN. 
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Got His Money’s Worth ? 


AN old gentleman who had never seen a Rugby game was 
taken by a young friend to a Lansdowne Road inter- 
national. As a forward went over for a try, the old fellow’s 
friend remarked, “Now you’re going to get more excite- 
ment for ten bob than you ever had before.” 
“I doubt it,” was the reply. “ That’s all I gave for my 


wedding ring.” 


* 


QE of the pleasures of age is looking back at the people 


one didn’t marry. 
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Ten years ago I entered the fur trade with some misgiving 
and not a little fear. For although I come from a family 
which has been in the trade for nearly 150 years, the thought 
of carrying on the tradition filled me with awe. Frankly, this 
was due to the prospect of spending my life dealing 
exclusively with women customers, as I was naturally shy 
where the opposite sex was concerned. After ten years of 
women and furs, that shyness has been almost overcome. It 
took me ten years to begin to learn about fur, but after 
ten days I know I would never learn anything about women 








When Buying a Fur Coat 


T. H. BARNARDO 


OR many women buying a fur 
F oc is an event which comes 

only once in a life time, and we 
in the fur trade try to share their 
excitement, Often, too, there is the 
element of surprise. 

I remember one customer in par- 
ticular, Late one Christmas Eve she 
quietly wheeled her pram into the 
porch, pulled her shawl closer round 
her and came timidly into the shop. 
At first I thought she meant to make 
me a customer of hers, for her pram 
was full of flowers, so I put my hand 
in my pocket to buy some carnations. 

“Have you e’er an ould fur coat 
you could show us?” she asked. 

Well, it was Christmas time, and 
as we were about to close up after a 
strenuous week, I told one of the 
assistants to get her an “ould coat” 
—one of those we take in part 
exchange now and again. And as she 
was so deliciously Dublin, I decided 
to present it to her. 

When the “ould coat” arrived, 
she tried it on, but somehow I sensed 
something was wrong. 


“T’d like a better one than that, I 
think,” she said doubtfully. 


| BROUGHT her upstairs to the salon 
and tried on some cheap rabbit 
coats. Again she seemed to be a little 
embarrassed, but quietly firm. 
“Have you nothin’ a bit betther?” 
she asked shyly. I thought it was 
about time we lived up to our repu- 
tation as exclusive furriers, so I 
picked out one that was priced well 
into three figures. 
She tried it on and looked at it 
carefully, but not at the price label. 
“Ah,” says she, “that'll do me 
grand—I’ll take it!” Chastened, I 
made out her bill, while she turned 
modestly aside; lifted up her apron 
and skirt and produced a wad of 
dirty notes, counted them out to me 
and put the rest back in her stocking! 
Although Mink fur had been used 
experimentally as far back as 1866 in 
the U.S.A., the Fox sped ahead to 
take the honours. Now the position 
is reversed and the Mink reigns as 
king 


Condensed from a lecture 
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Breeders are able to produce 
Minks in different colours by inter- 
breeding and cross-breeding. From 
this has come the Mutation Mink, a 
development perfected in recent 
years. 


MINK is the most beautiful fur to 

look at, but Beaver is the most 
exciting to touch, Indeed it was this 
fur which taught me the secret of 
what poets have called “the majesty 
of touch ”, 

All experienced skin merchants 
have this sense of touch. It enables 
you to tell the quality of a fur, even 
in the dark. 

Skins now have pelts as soft as 
chamois leather when they are 
dressed, and almost any colour can 
be produced scientifically by the 
dyer. 

The practice of remodelling a fur 
garment every few years is now quite 
general. 

Many coats have to be sold twice. 
A lady chooses her coat and then 
blandly says, “I’d like my husband 
to see it first. You see, he always 
pays my big accounts—I only pay the 
little ones!” 

And so her coat is put aside and 
produced later when her husband 
is brought in, and then the selling 
begins all over again! 


AND now let us turn to the much- 

scorned rabbit—or coney, as it’s 
called in the fur trade. A good coney 
coat is hard-wearing and warm. 

The dyers have improved the posi- 
tion of the rabbit by transforming it 
into Seal, Beaver, and even Nutria 
and Ocelot Coney. 

Confusion can be avoided if the 








¥ father once sold a rabbit 

coat to an extremely fussy old 
lady. After three hours he was 
almost exhausted with her un- 
ending questions about the coat: 
“Where do the animals come 
from?” “ What do they feed on?” 
“ How are they caught?” Finally 
she asked : “ Will the rain do the 
skins any harm?” “Madam,” said 
my long-suffering father, “I 
have been a long time in this 
world, and I’ve never yet seen a 
rabbit with an umbrella!” 

—T. H. BARNARDO. 











customer remembers that the last 
word used in describing the skin is 
the operative one. Thus, a rabbit 
processed like a seal should be 
referred to as a Seal Coney, not as a 
Coney Seal; and a Lamb processed 
like a Beaver is a Beaver Lamb. 


Mvsquasu, that bread-and-butter 
article of the Irish fur trade, is 
the most practical of furs from every 
point of view. Musquash (or Muskrat) 
is the durable fur of a prolific rodent 
found mostly in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. This fur is dark, glossy, 
brown or black, with thick, even 
under-fur and strong top-hair. 

There are three main types— 
Southern, Western and Natural Black 
Musquash. Manufacturers can make 
one coat from the back of the animal 
and another from the flank. 

I was surprised to discover in 
London recently that two of the 
biggest customers for fur are the 
Greeks and Egyptians. It will thus 
be seen that furs are not worn 
exclusively in cold or even temperate 
climates. 
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The reason is that fur, although 
primarily intended to keep out the 
cold, can also be made into an article 
of great beauty. This is achieved by 
the simultaneous combination of 
three factors. 


y, there are the skins, which 
provide the warmth The two other 
factors are a designer and a cutter, 
who, if they are not artists in the 
finest sense of the word, are at least 
craftsmen. 

When the skins arrive at the fac- 
tory, they have been dressed and 
partly sorted into lots. Now the 
cutter takes them and matches them 
into what are known as coat bundles: 
carefully graded for colour, quality 
and size. 

The designer then hands over his 
model pattern, first cut in cardboard 
and then in linen or toile. The cutter 
goes to work with his knife and then, 
under his supervision, the machinist 
joins the skins, as he cuts, making 
the necessary allowances for measure- 
ments. 


OM the machinist, the body, 
sleeves, collar and cuffs—all joined 
in separate units—are handed over 
to the nailer, who shapes them on a 
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board on which the required model 
has been drawn, each unit being 
nailed all round. This is not for the 
purpose of stretching the skins, but 
to shape them imto the correct 
pattern. 

The coat is left on the nailing 
board overnight, and in the morning 
the nailer takes it off and hands it 
into the finishing room. Here the 
units are all backed with a light 
material, and then the component 
parts are handed back to the machi- 
nist, who finally joins the sleeves to 
the body and adjusts the collar and 
cuffs. 


machinist hands the coat to the 
liner, who sews in the satin lining. 
The pockets are then added. 

The liner hands the coat back to 
the fur cutter (who usually watches 
the coat’s progress at every stage). 
The cutter sets and glosses the coat 
to give the skins their natural sheen. 
Once more he checks his measure- 
ments with his linen pattern; he and 
the designer compare each feature, to 
make sure it tallies with the original 
master model. 

The coat is tapped gently with a 
light cane, and it is ready for the 
customer. 


Ch D 


Einstein it is related that, for once in a way making 
an exception to his general rule not to go out at night, 
he flattered a hostess by accepting her invitation. She took 
him on to the balcony and rhapsodised about the clear night 
sky, with all the twinkling stars. 
“ There,” she said, “is Venus, shining down upon us.” 
“That is not Venus, Madam,” said Einstein, “that is 


Jupiter.” 


“ Now I understand,” said the lady to her friends, “ why 
all the world acclaims Einstein as the greatest of scientists. 
He can tell the sex of stars at millions of miles away.” 




















It matters not how strait the gate, 


How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate : 
1 am the captain of my soul. 


—W. E. HENLEY. 


Doctor Courageous 


WELL-BUILT, handsome-looking 
man went bathing with his 
children on the beach at 

Portmarnock. Later in the evening 
he went to the golf course and holed 
out on the 18th in seven strokes. 

Yet he can neither see nor hear. 

Four years ago James Hanlon was 
one of the leading eye-and-ear 
surgeons in Dublin. He was a first- 
rate golfer (two handicap), whose 
swing was singled out for its 
excellence by Henry Cotton. In 1939 
he won the Lumsden Cup. Then, in 
1950, he underwent an operation for 
his eyes. Something went wrong. 

When he woke up he was blind; 
three days later, owing to some other 
factor which has not yet been ex- 
plained, he was deaf. From now on 
he would know the world only from 
the stuff of memory and through the 
meagre impressions he could receive 
from his sense of touch. 


SOME would have wilted under the 

shock and become nerve-racked 
and morbid. It needed faith and 
courage to do what Hanlon did. 
Slowly, painfully, he established con- 
tact with the outside world by the 
only means that remained to him— 
his sense of touch. 

People began to spell out words on 
the palm of his hand. He could still 

















talk, though his voice sometimes 
ricochetted off into queer, uneven 
notes, because, of course, he could 
not hear it. 

A teacher from the National 
College of the Blind taught him 
braille. 


JN 1951, he decided to go to England 
to do a course in physiotherapy. 
Like any student he lived in digs, 

and went to his lectures every day, 
accompanied by his devoted secre- 
tary, Miss Carney, who interpreted 
them to him on the palm of his 
hands. His progress was phenomenal; 
for the tactile sense, which is of the 
first importance in physiotherapy, is 
greatly increased in sensitivity in the 
blind and deaf. 


Condensed from Irish Times 
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Today, his work at the Central 
Remedial Clinic has meant the re- 
covery of many who otherwise would 
have faced just such a life of inac- 
tivity and uselessness as Hanlon 
himself once faced. In Fitzwilliam 
Square he conducts a large private 
practice. He is assistant director of 
physiotherapy at the Richmond 
Hospital. 

Yet with all this activity he still 
finds time to make beautifully 
finished golf sticks for his friends, 
and to keep himself fit at the golfing 
net which he has constructed in the 
back garden. 


[ID®. Hanton has achieved a balance 

and serenity that would be re- 
markable even in a person with all 
his faculties. He is still enthusiastic 
about many things that interested 
him before he went blind. 

A former rugby player with 
Wanderers and College of Surgeons, 
he follows the international matches 
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with keen interest, and the broad- 
casts are interpreted to him on both 
hands by his wife and Miss Carney. 

A champion diver at Clongowes 
and Blackrock, he still swims a lot, 
and the excellent swimming pools 
were among the things he enjoyed 
most in his recent tour of America. 

He has a good sense of humour; 
an amusing remark, swiftly inter- 
preted by his touch-code, will bring 
laughter readily to his lips. 


ERE is a curious combination of 
resoluteness and humility in his 
make-up. 

There is resoluteness in the fine 
Norman face, the strong chin, and 
the nose with its slight falcon curve: 
it is the face of a man whose spirit 
is made to soar with the flight of 
eagles; yet there is no trace of arro- 
gance or pride in his make-up. He 
is a man of deep religious conviction. 

It is courage above all that has 
enabled him to conquer. 





Kiss and Misses 


POPULAR Abbey actor was on the Dublin-to-Greystones 
train with two talkative women. They introduced them- 
selves and launched into a discussion of his stage success, 
asking questions and offering comments that were annoying 


to the temperamental star. 


When the train entered the Bray Head tunnel, the actor 
raised the back of his hand to his lips and gave it a resound- 
ing smack. When the light returned the two women were 
regarding each other in icy silence. 

With great suavity he remarked softly and tenderly, “ Ah, 
ladies, the one. regret of my life will be that I shall never 
know which of you it was that kissed me.” 




















Harpers grew finger-nails of a special shape to pluck these 
golden strings 


Dear Harp of— 
Whose Country? 


RICHARD 


HERE is no evidence that the 
‘| oan harp was known in 

Ireland before the eleventh cen- 
tury. A hundred years before that the 
same type of instrument appeared on 
an illuminated English missal, now 
in Oxford. 

Not that the English invented it. 
It is likely that they possessed it in 
common with the great Scandinavian 
tribes of Northern Europe. 

When Irish musicians adopted the 
triangular harp they did not immedi- 
ately use the foreign word hearpe to 
describe it. They clung to their own 
word cruit, which had come to mean 
almost any kind of stringed instru- 
ment. 

This triangular importation under- 
went remarkable development in 
Ireland. Under the influence of the 
Irish schools of music, already noted 
for the brilliance of their players on 
the old quadrangular cruit, the Eng- 
lish strings of twisted horsehair and 


hide were replaced by strings of gold, 


silver and brass, the slender frame- 
work of the triangular harp was 
strengthened to withstand unheard of 
String tension, and a new technique 
was evolved, requiring specially 
grown and shaped finger nails for the 


Condensed from The Story of the Irish Harp (Dublin and London: Arthur 
Guinness Son & Co. 5/-) 
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harp never became iden- 
tified with the Ascendancy. 
The United Irishmen of 1798 
played on it a chord, the echoes 
of which are not yet dead. But 
the craft of harp-playing was 
dying by then; the gathering of 
leading harpists at Belfast in 
1792 was the last of its kind, 
though there was a Dublin draw- 
ing-room revival of interest a 
generation later. 
—Manchester Guardian. 











performance of music of ever- 
increasing complexity. 

The technique of playing with long 
nails, which were virtually living 
plectra, is referred to in the dic- 
tionary phrase: Tonga eite ddén 
tiompanach (The wing nail for the 
timpanist), and it persisted in Ireland 
for a long time. 


CHLIN O Kane, born in Coleraine 
in 1729, was blinded in infancy 
and became one of the best harpers 
of his age. 

O Kane visited Scotland very 
often, as well as Holland, Flanders, 
France and Spain; and with success 














democracy. 


HAT remains of the so-called “Brian Boru Harp” is in the Library 

of Trinity College, Dublin. From a copy of it in the Natidnal 
Museum the late Archibald Mac Googan designed the official 
emblem which appears on all State documents, and on our coinage. 

This jovial and gifted artist was a good and proud Ulsterman 
and a member of the Orange Order. 

The only insignial symbol on the Continental Bills of the then 
United Colonies, later the States, was the Leinster flag harp (1771). 

The war with Britain was in progress, and the harp was used out 
of compliment to the Dublin Parliament. 

It is a pity that this currency, like the assignats of France, was 
such a failure that it gave rise to the phrase: “ Not worth a Con- 
tinental ”’, and it may well be due to this ill-fortune that the eagle, 
and not the harp, became the principal heraldic device of a great 


—L. S. GOGAN. 











he became intemperate and often fell 
into ill humours. 

Once he was offensive to some 
guests of a Highland laird in whose 
house he was staying. His host 
ordered his servants to cut the 
harper’s nails short, surely a sufficient 
punishment for one whose nails were 
the tools of his profession. 

Hempson was the only one, of the 
ten harpers who took part in the 
Belfast Meeting of 1792, who played 
with long nails, a circumstance that 
would lead us to suppose that the 
fashion or method was dying out. 


‘Tue harp on Irish coinage first 

appeared in the reign of Henry 
VIII, and heraldically we meet it for 
the first time on the Great Seal of 
Elizabeth I. 

The first native heraldic use of the 
harp in Ireland was when Owen Roe 
O Neill flew it, gold on a green field, 
in 1645, and its use as the badge of 
Leinster is later by a few years. 

In 1798 it came into prominence as 
the badge of the United Irishmen, 


with the motto: “It is new strung 
and shall be heard ”. 


Joun Goop, a Catholic priest of 

Oxford who opened a school in 
Limerick, wrote in 1566: “ The Irish 
love music mightily, especially the 
harp. Strung up with brass wire, and 
beaten with crooked nails, it is very 
melodious.” 

And in 1636, as we may read in a 
MS. in the Royal Irish Academy, it 
was written: “The Irish are much 
given to music and you will find few 
of their gentry, either man or woman, 
who cannot play on the harp. No 
house of any account is without one 
or two harps, and a harper is always 
kept to play at meals.” 


HARPER had to start his tuition 
before he was ten. Slavish atten- 
tion and practice were required, and 
by the time he was eighteen he was 
expected to be qualified as a profes- 
sional executant. 
He had to become absolute master 
of the three required musics: Suan- 
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traidhe (which no one could hear 
without falling into a delightful 
sleep); Goltraidhe (which no one 
could hear without bursting into 
tears or lamentations); and Gean- 
traidhe (which no one could hear 
without bursting into long and loud 
laughter). 


PRESENTED by me to the National 

Museum, Dublin, in 1947, “ The 
Richard Hayward Harp” is mainly 
of sycamore, and either English or 
Welsh in origin. It has been a long 
time in Ireland. 





"THE word harp is derived from 
the Scandinavian harpa, and 
the Anglo-Saxon hearpe, and 
these words come from the root 
harpan, to pluck, which in turn 
is derived from the old Aryan 
root rap, to seize or clutch. 
great English’ epic, 
Beowulf, mentions the popu- 
larity of the harp in that age. 
But this is not the triangular 
harp. This is the quadrangular 
instrument depicted on the Irish 
High Crosses of the tenth cen- 
tury, but already found nearly 
400 years earlier at Sutton Hoo, 














- ft was played in the streets and in England. 
= parks of Belfast about 1780 by the 
g itinerant harper, Paddy Murphy, and 
was in the collection of R. J. Woods reads: “Gan téad n4 rabhair agus 
“ of Bangor until I purchased it as inne sa ghall—1657” (“May you 
: being of great historical value. never want a string while there’s guts 
a The inscription on the forepillar in an Englishman”). 
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Is It Folly to be Wise? 
aa SCHOOL is where children gradually learn how much their 
it parents don’t know. 
ich * 
<4 WHEN you agree with a fool, be sure he isn’t similarly 
No engaged. 
” * 
me 
ys [DON’T stop trying. Remember it is always the last key 
that opens the lock. 
* 
on ‘THe follies which a man regrets most are those which he 
n- didn’t commit when he had the opportunity. 
nd + 
~ SvccessFut people think when they don’t have to. 
* 
er F'SHING is sitting still for a long time until you don’t catch 


n- anything. 











This Sligo charmer, without conceit, is the most unusual 
star ever é 


No Mink for Noelle 


ROBERT OTTAWAY 


OELLE MIDDLETON and I stood in 

Leicester-square, London, and 
gawked at the neon lighting. 

We inspected one long strip very 

closely. It read: Noelle Middleton. 


Miss Middleton cried for a brandy } 


to cure her nerves. 

The Sligo-born girl became a star 
when Carrington, V.C., was launched 
at a lush charity premiére. No, she 
wasn’t there; no one bothered to give 
her a ticket. She went to bed with 
a book. 


Ha4vinc met Orson Welles, Ava 

Gardner, even Laurence Harvey, 
I can announce that Noelle 
Middleton is the most unusual star 
ever. 

She doesn’t start every sentence 
with “I”, she has no mink. 

“I wouldn’t mind one of the lesser 
furs—like squirrel.” 

In other words, she’s more or less 
normal. 

“T can’t really believe that some- 
one has put me under contract,” she 
puzzled, “ But I suppose they won't 
really lose any money over it.” 

She seemed worried lest her new 
bosses, the Woolfs, who made 
Mou!lin Rouge, might go bankrupt. I 


reassured her. 


“Bvt Pm glad that it’s happened 
when I’m twenty-seven and not 
eighteen,” she declared, over her 





second beer. “I don’t really know 
what glamour is—it’s such a silly 
word—but they won’t look for it in 
me.” 

Not for the cool flat-heeled Miss 
Middleton are those scanty photo- 
graphs, which reveal torsos rather 
than talent. 

“They once covered me with arti- 
ficial snow flakes,” she says. “ But I 
made sure there was plenty of snow.” 

As a gracious concession, she has 
been taken in jeans—but that’s as 
revealing as she will get. 

“I don’t mind being taken in a 
swim-suit, if I happen to be swim- 
ming.” 


Condensed from Sunday Graphio 
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NO MINK FOR NOELLE 


NOELLE Middleton thinks of herself, 
eventually, as a Celia Johnson 
type. So she can afford to wait. 

Certainly no one has tried to get 
her in any kind of mischief on the 
screen. 

“T had a glance from Robert 
Urquhart in Happy Ever After. 
David Niven gives me a rather dar- 
ing hand-squeeze in this one, but 
that’s just about as wicked as I’m 
allowed to get.” 

Now Miss Middleton is a very con- 
tained and sane person; she even 
had a few weeks at a university—in 
Dublin, but I suppose that counts. 

She isn’t jealous of Joan Collins. 


SHE could be, with a bit of pushing, 
another Grace Kelly. 

I have heard Miss Middleton called 
“a bit odd.” She is stand-offish, 
rather than come-onish. She even 
finds night clubs “a bore.” 

But I hope there’s room for nor- 
malcy in the studios. The verdict is 
really yours. 

Miss Middleton is philosophical : 
“Perhaps I could do a little more 
announcing on TV if all else fails. 
The guineas do come in useful.” 


Love’s Young Dream 
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ITHOUT fuss, without fanfare, 

without notice, lovely Noelle 
Middleton paid a short visit to 
Dublin. 

In the voice that soothed Irish 
listeners before she enraptured 
British television audiences, 
Noelle said “ Hello” to her old 
friends. 

And then, after she had left, 
they discovered that she had been 
snapped up for films for the next 
six years. That’s how it is with 
Miss Middleton. 

She’s a grand girl, free from 
conceit. A charmer from Sligo 
who has never forgotten that 
only a couple of years ago she 
was playing bits in Dublin 
theatres, acting as “holiday re- 
lief” announcer on Radio 
Eireann, and formerly in reper- 
tory in Belfast. 

Noelle is now “ star material” 
to the film-makers. But when she 
called to see her friends she 
avoided the temptation to brag 
about her success. 

—SamM Epcar in Empire 
News. 








“Wat's worrying you, Paddy?” a County Kilkenny gul 
said to the. farmer’s son who had been courting her 


for ten years. 


Pappy: “J was just wonderin’, if Dad would do the 
milkin’ when we were on our honeymoon, supposin’ you 


said ‘ Yes’, if I asked you.” 


A WOMAN with a reputation as a “ man-hater” announced 


she was to be married. 


“ Goodness gracious!” exclaimed a friend. “I thought 


you despised all men.” 
“Oh, I do,” replied. the 





bride-to-be calmly, “ but this 
man asked me to marry him.” 
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Birr Made P.O. History 





T WAS RECENTLY CLAIMED THAT THE 
was despatched from Belfast to Dub- 
—itnaneinny Gee SOD SONS S50. 

OFFALY | on record that the 
first one was sent 
then called) nearly two years earlier 
—on May §, 1853, to be exact. 
ders’ News Letter, Dublin, and pub- 
lished in that newspaper on the even- 
journalism for its time. It was worded 
as follows :— 
was the largest and one of the best 
fairs ever held here. There was an 
cattle, and sufficient buyers for all at 
remunerative prices. Prime sheep sold 
at about the same rates, Pigs were 
scarce and dear.” 


first telegram used in this country 
So sorry, but it is 

from Birr (or Parsonstown, as it was 
It was sent at 2.11 p.m. to Saun- 
ing of the same day. A slick piece of 
“ Parsonstown Fair, May sth. This 
immense supply of both sheep and 
higher than last year, and good cattle 

—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 


(CLONFERT PALACE, HOME OF Sm 

Oswald and Lady Mosley, near 
Eyrecourt, Co, Galway, was almost 
completely destroyed 
by fire recently. 

It was the residence 
of the Catholic Bishops 
of Clonfert until Cromwellian times. 
The last Protestant Bishop to live 
there was Bishop Bolton, a friend of 
Dean Swift. 

The first Guinness stout may have 
been brewed at Clonfert Palace. 
Still extant is a letter written by 
Bishop Bolton to a brewer friend, 





GALWAY 











Richard Guinness, of Dublin, enclos- 
ing a recipe for stout and inviting 
Ms. Guinness to Clonfert to sample 
it. 

—Irish Independent. 


“THE LaBour IN VAIN” WAS THE 

quaint name of a_ well-known 
coaching inn in Carlow. 
wilntitthinndiinéiom Bean at have 


CARLOW been a very old build- 





ing, as on one of the 
windows in the top 
storey of my grandfather’s shop 
(which occupied portion of the site) 
was scraped the name of the execu- 
tioner of Charles I, who, it was said, 
stopped the night there on his way 
to England. 

The sign over this inn depicted a 
man washing a black boy and it bore 
the following inscription : — 

“You may scrub from morning till 

night, 
But you'll never make a blackman 
white.” 

—Epwin C. Boake in Carloviana. 


E PEOPLE OF ‘TYRONE ARE 
friendly, kindly and unspoiled. 
Poets have sung this county’s praises. 
For instance, W. F. 

Marshali— 

The Lord bate back 
the rollin’ sea, 
An’ made the wool for you an’ me; 

He made a power of level lan’ 
At Portydown and at Strabane; 
An’ then with heather, peat an’ 
stone 
He built the mountains of Tyrone. 
—Tyrone (U.T.A.). 
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The eccentric heiress from America would not become a 
doctor’s wife in Dublin—and she lived unhappily ever after 


Why Did Miss Douglas 


Jilt the 


Doctor ? 


ANGUS DAVIDSON 


1ss HARRIET DouGLas, of New 
York, was in no way famous. 
Beyond the circle of her family 
and friends she was little known. She 
was distinguished by no superlative 
qualities of mind or character. She 
was, in some respects, disagreeable. 
She was not beautiful. She 
was snobbish, romantic, susceptible, 
flirtatious; but of true, self-surrender- 
ing passion her heart was ignorant. 
She was wealthy, and could be 
lavish; but though she was willing 
to spend money freely, she allowed 
her obstinate love of the power that 
wealth gave her to spoil her romance 
with Dr. Francis Rynd of Dublin. 


L¥® in Dublin was gay for Harriet 

when she arrived on a visit in 
1827, with the entrée to the Vice- 
regal Lodge. 

But Harriet’s enjoyment of these 
delights was soon to be imnter- 
rupted by the serious illness of her 
brother William. His devoted sister 
watched, day and night, by his bed- 
side. He was attended by Sir Philip 
Crampton, the Surgeon-General, and 
by his young assistant, Francis Rynd. 

The frequent visits of Dr. Rynd 
soon became, for Harriet, a generous 
compensation for the social pleasure 





ARRIET DOUGLAS and two of 

her brothers decided to spend 
the winter of 1827 in Dublin, 
where they were assured of in- 
troductions into the first society 
through their fellow-country- 
woman, the Marchioness Welles- 
ley, whose husband, _ elder 
brother of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was Lord-Lieutenant. 

Lady Wellesley—“a very 
charming person, very hand- 
some, with lair noble and not a_ 
shade of her mother-country ”— 
was the daughter of Richard 
Caton, of Baltimore, and widow 
of Robert Patterson, whose 
sister, Elizabeth, was the first 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte. 

Her mother had been the 
daughter of Charles Carroll, one 
of those who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

—AnGus DAVIDSON. 











she had had to abandon. For the 
young doctor laid at her feet an 
offering of passionate, romantic love 
such as she had never known, and 
never knew again. 

Harriet—though she looked much 
younger—was nearly thirty-eight. 
Dr. Rynd was only twenty-one. 

He was a handsome, gay young 


Condensed from Miss Douglas of New York (London: Sidgwick & Jackson 18/-) 
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man, full of Irish charm and gal- 
lantry, devoted to his profession, in 
which his kindly and gentle skill had 
already brought him a certain repu- 
tation. 

To the American heiress his 
charming manners were, from the 
first, irresistible. 


HE visited William at the Gresham 

Hotel every day, often more than 
once; and the daily bulletins he 
addressed to Harriet soon became the 
vehicles, not merely of news of the 
brother’s state of health, but of gal- 
lant compliments to the sister. 

As William gradually recovered, 
the bulletins took on more and more 
the character of billets doux: soon 
William and his state of health ceased 
to be mentioned; but the bulletins 
continued. 

“Your smile made my heart warm 
to you the moment I saw you,” he 
declared. 


ARRIET became a new woman. The 
clouds of gloom and restlessness 
and worry vanished. 

He brought his drawings to show 
her; and almost every day they went 
walking and riding together. 

One morning “he came in and we 
both blushed from happiness... . I 
had on my blond cap, the day was 
soft, and I felt conscious at that 
moment of looking deserving of my 
youthful beau .. . all, all is joy.” 

He wrote verses— 


And had you never crossed the main 

One heart at least had still been 
free, 

But round it you have wove a chain 

And it can beat for none but thee. 

O take it if ’tis worth your prize... 


“Where is this to end?” she ex- 
claimed; “I read it too much taken 
up with the momentous event to 
feel embarrassed.” 


[N more sober moments she was 
beginning to see that this blissful 
state of affairs could not go on in- 
definitely. Gossip had begun to be 
busy with the names of the romantic 
pair: Lady Morgan had declared that 
Rynd was a mere fortune-hunter. 
Rynd, feeling that he must clarify 
or justify his position, pressed for an 
engagement. The necessity of making 
a decision threw Harriet into a panic. 
From her own point of view, her 
relationship with Rynd was already 
perfect; she wanted nothing more. 
She had no wish to become the wife 
of an obscure young doctor and to 
spend the rest of her days in Ireland. 
On that point she was clear: if she 
consented to marry, Rynd must 
change his name to Douglas, give up 
his career, and return with her to 
America, Also, she dreaded telling 
him her real age. 


Mania Epcewortu had declared 

that she did not wish Harriet to 
marry an Irishman, even her own 
brother. That was before she met 
Rynd. 

The famous novelist was by no 
means disposed in the doctor’s 
favour, But her final verdict was on 
the whole favourable: “Evidently a 
man of truth—no plating—more 
goodness in the expression of his 
countenance and less _ intelligence 
than one expected.” 

Her advice was for Miss Douglas 
to marry him immediately! 

Yet Miss Douglas delayed . . . even 
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JUNE 1, 1828. Breakfasted with Rogers, the Wordsworths and 

Luttrell. . . . All assailed me about some American lady, Miss 
Douglas, wito, it seemed, was dying to see me. . . . Agreed to send 
for her, and she came, carrying in her hand a little, weil-printed 
edition of my Melodies and Sacred Songs. . . . 

Miss Douglas told me of Miss Emmet, the daughter of him who 
went to America; her abstaining, at all times, from speaking of 
Ireland, as a subject she could not trust with ; but one night, having 
been prevailed on to sing my song, Weep on, weep on, your hour 
is past, she burst into tears before she was half-way through it ; and 
starting up from the pianoforte, gave at once full vent to all her feel- 
ings about Ireland, execrating England in the most passionate 








manner, and wishing that America and the other nations . . . would 
join to avenge Ireland’s cause. . . . 
—Tom Moore’s Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence. 








though the doctor agreed to give up 
his home, career and country for her. 


[= must be an ordeal to any woman’s 

vanity to confess to a young 
adorer and prospective husband that 
she is nearly old enough to be his 
mother (even if she does not look it). 

At last she told him. They were 
in the garden together. The manner 
in which Rynd received the news was 
indeed a testimony to his character 
and to his constancy. He remained 
unshaken: “ Will you come nearer to 
me, my own love, for you are dearer 
than ever to me,” he whispered. 

And thereafter he treated her with 
“increased love and respect.” 


SHE toured England, Scotland and 

France, before writing to Rynd to 
suggest he should at her expense 
precede her to America to meet her 
family and set up practice there if he 
liked, 

She was a little surprised, a little 
hurt, when his answer came, “ full 
of kindness but firmly refusing to go 
to America.” 





Rynd, in truth, after some months’ 
separation, was beginning to see the 
truth. Moreover, he had to think of 
his career: he had just received an 
invitation to become a candidate for 
a professorship at the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Ireland. 


]™ her own way, Harriet loved the 

young Irishman—if a love so 
egotistical, so wholly devoid of con- 
sideration for the feelings of its 
object, can be called love. 

Her attractiveness to men was due, 
partly, to her own flattering suscepti- 
bility to the charms of the male sex, 
and to the free-and-easy American 
manner in which she made use of 
their services, encouraging them to 
think that conquest could not be dif- 
ficult. 


HEN matters came to a crisis, when 
they declared their affection or 
proposed marriage, they were met 
with a refusal or a procrastination, 
and realised too late that her deeper 
feelings had not been involved at all. 
Her path was strewn with such 
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victims; and by no means all of them 
were fortune-hunters. 


[™ was thus that Rynd had been 

caught; but having felt more 
deeply, he had suffered more than 
others. 

Harriet suffered too, but her suf- 
ferings were chiefly caused by her 
own nervous agitation and the con- 
flict within her between, on the one 
hand a theoretical desire to be mar- 
ried and, on the other, expediency, 
mistrust, and the fear of committing 
herself. 

She was wooed and _ rewooed 
by many men—French, Germans, 
Americans, English—before, on her 
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forty-third. birthday, after a three- 
years-long engagement, she tried to 
forget Rynd by marrying Harry 
Cuger, whom she had known for ten 
years. 


‘Tue failure of the marriage should 
have been consolation for the 
Irishman. 

Cuger, who gave up his law career 
at the request of his wealthy, eccen- 
tric wife, had some stormy scenes 
before a fimal parting and a big 
court case, 

Feeble-minded, lonely, threatened 
with committal to an asylum, Harriet 
died in New York at the age of 
eighty-two in 1872. 
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“Says here we'll be able to travel to the moon soon. Marvellous 
what they can do nowadays!” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 














Communists have used the “ mystique” of verbal 
incomprehension to get disciples 


Prophets 


REV. JAMES 


REMEMBER a8 a young priest being 

brought to see a man who wouid 

have nothing to do with religion. 
He told me he was a “ dialectical 
materialist”. I told him I was a 
“ psychophysical phenomenon”, and 
he grew pale. 

He did not know the meaning of 
dialectical materialism at all, but i 
is a high-sounding phrase, and its 
repeated use along with other ex- 
pressions like the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” and “economic 
relativity ”, had given him a feeling 
of importance. 

When Marx was studying in 
Germany, Hegel’s system of philo- 
sophy was predominant. Hegel’s 
works are not easy to-read or under- 
stand. When he lay dying he re- 
marked sorrowfully that “ only one 
man ever understood him and even 
he did not ”. 


HEGEL’s system is usually referred 
to as “Dialectical Idealism”. Marx 
rejected the “ Idealism ”. 

Hegel taught that ideas developed 
by the principle of the dialectic. An 
idea (thesis) begets its opposite (anti- 
thesis), and the resulting conflict re- 
sults in a third idea (synthesis). This 
synthesis itself becomes the thesis 
begetting its contradictory, antithesis, 
and so on. 


of Strife 
KAVANAGH 


In the “crystal clear” words of 
Marx: “The struggle of these two 
antagonistic elements, comprised in 
the antithesis, constitutes the dialec- 
tical movement. The yes becoming 
no, the no becoming yes, the yes 
becoming at once yes and no, the no 
becoming at once no and yes, the 
contraries balance themselves, neu- 
tralise themselves, paralyse them- 


, selves.” 


‘Tse philosophy of totalitarianism 

can look to Hegel for its inspira- 
tion. He exalted the State to a 
mystical height. He also believed that 
the State escaped from any moral 
restrictions. 

Bosanquet, the English philo- 
sopher, who was greatly influenced 
by Hegel, held that “the State is the 
guardian of our whole moral world 
and not a factor in our organised 
moral world,” so the State cannot be 
bound or limited by the system of 
social ethics it makes binding on its 
members. 

Gentile, the philosopher of Fas- 
cism, owes a great deal also to Hegel. 

Hegel has been the inspiration of 
many thinkers who would submerge 
the individual completely in the col- 
lectivity. Karl Marx was another 
such thinker. While abandoning the 
Idealism of Hegel he accepted the 


Condensed from Manual of Social Ethics (Dublin : Gill. 4/-) 
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notion of the dialectic. Progress is 
achieved through opposition, through 
strife, through conflict, not of ideas 
but of economic forces. 

Marx wedded Materialism to the 
Dialectic. He held that matter, not 
idea, was the only reality. Matter had 
in itself the dialectical principle, and 
this was expressed in the economic 
sphere. Production and the methods 
of production determine the course 
of history. 


T= first international, set up in 

1864, was a meeting of British, 
French, German, Italian, Swiss and 
Polish workers in’ London, to con- 
sider a British proposal for co- 
operation against the practice of im- 
porting cheap labour. 

he Paris Commune Revolt of 
1871, during which the Archbishop 
of Paris was shot dead, was the first 





Communist revolution, and the 
leaders of the International were 
involved. 

The dissolution of the First Inter- 
national was due to Marx’s dispute 
with Michael Bakunin. Rather than 
let Bakunin get control, Marx at the 
Hague Congress of 1872 carried a 
resolution transferring the head- 
quarters to the U.S.A., where it frit- 
tered out in 1867. 


‘THe Comintern, founded in March, 

1919, directed Communism in all 
countries outside Russia. 

In September, 1947, the Comin- 
form was set up at a Nine-Power 
Conference in Warsaw. 

The best remedy for dandruff is 
the guillotine, and Communism is 
akin to that—it may — shatter 
Capitalism, but along with it, it 
crushes out the human spirit. 











Compensation 


I know a man who drives a Ford 
And can’t afford TV, 

He has about five kids or more 
To keep him company. 


“Td do it all again,” says he, 
“I'd never give them back, 

For who can kiss a picture tube 
Or hug a Cadillac ?” 

—JeAN Marte EGAN in Integrity. 
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The irrepressible Mr. Forkens gives his views on Influenza 





The Man Who Saw Microbes 


LORD DUNSANY 


HE other day at our club we 

were talking of influenza. One 

or two of us had been having 
it, and we were comparing symp- 
toms, and it is odd how almost 
exactly alike they were. 

“That,” said Jorkens, breaking in 
on the conversation, “is because that 
is the particular disease that is going 
round now. The doctors are wrong 
to call it influenza. One year it starts 
with a sore throat and turns to 
bronchitis and goes away with a 
cold. Another year it starts with a 
pain in the stomach and ends with a 
bad headache. And they call it all 


influenza. The different maladies 
come from entirely different 
microbes.” 

“What are the microbes like, 
Jorkens?” asked Terbut. A_ very 


difficult question to answer, con- 
sidering the size of a microbe and 
considering that Jorkens is not a 
doctor. And Jorkens paused for a 
moment. But I must say that he was 
not in the least put out. 


“"THERE are a great many different 

kinds,” said Jorkens, “all 
ignorantly called influenza. But you 
ask me what they look like. Well, 
the one that is going round this year 
is rather long and thin, with large 
red eyes and rather heavy feet, and 
no wings, but a very long tail. Hav- 





You have two chances, 
One of getting the germ 

And one of not; 

And if you get the germ, 

You have two chances, 
One of getting the disease 
And one of not; | 

J 
| 


(CHEER up! | 
| 


And if you get the disease, 
You have two chances, 
One of dying, 
And one of not. 
And if you die—well, 
You still have two chances 
—Irish Catholic. 








ing a sharp horn on its nose, it is 
able to do a good deal of damage if 
it gets in among your tonsils. But 
the one that was going round at the 
end of last winter was something en- 
tirely different. That one had small 
green eyes and two pairs of wings, 
and a rough hard hide with a sharp 
row of knobs on its back, and feet 
that, although so much smaller, were 
in shape like those of a rhinoceros. 
It also had horns. These two were 
totally unlike the ones that were 
going round here during the spring 
before last, when we had those cold 
winds. And the doctors call them ail 
influenza. It is too loose a term.” 
“What were the germs like that 
we had last spring?” asked Terbut. 


Condensed from JForkens Borrows Another Whiskey (London: Michael 


Joseph. 


12/6) 
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“THE microbes,” Jorkens corrected 
him. “What were they like? 

Well, to begin with they had very 
long noses, and no horns on them. 
Their wings you scarcely noticed, 
being what are called rudimentary. 
But they had enormous fins and 
when they got into the bloodstream 
they could probably go an enormous 
pace. How fast they go I can’t say, 
but I know one’s temperature rises 
very rapidly, which is perhaps some 
indication. And then they had claws, 
with which they could get a pretty 
good hold. I’ve known one of them 
hold on for a full week, And even 
then it went away rather reluctantly. 
Then, let me see . . . what else did 
they have? Small teeth, but plenty 
of them, and very sharp. And smail 
eyes; you could hardly see them; but 
when you did make them out you 
saw very intense specks of light in 
them. I should say you couldn’t 
easily escape the notice of those 
microbes. Not if they were hungry. 
And then there was another kind, 
very scaly, and with a great number 
of feet, and quick at using them, and 
a pair of tusks that I didn’t like at 
— eee 

“But wait a moment, Jorkens. 
Wait a moment,” said Terbut. “ How 
do you know all this about 
microbes?” 

“TI saw them,” said Jorkens. 

“You saw them?” said Terbut. 

“TI saw them all a few weeks ago,” 
Jorkens went on. 

“Where did you see them?” 
“| Dipn’r see them very clearly at 

first,” said Jorkens. “I had what 
the doctors will call influenza, as 
though there were only one form of 





it. I was taking my temperature and 
could hardly read the thermometer 
at first, and, as far as I could make 
out, it was only 99. But later on 
when it got well into the hundreds I 
was able to read it quite clearly. And 
that is when I was able to see the 
microbes, dimly at first, but clearer 
and clearer as my teneperature rose, 
until I could count every one of their 
scales, which were faintly luminous. 
They don’t live in forests, as you 
might suppose. They live in blankets. 
And I saw them through the under- 
growth, all coming over the crest of 
a hill towards me.” 

“A hill?” said Terbut. 

“As far as I could see,” said 
Jorkens, “my blanket was full of 
hills. And they were all coming 
towards me, They didn’t all bite me; 
only the ones that were out hunting 
this year; but they came for me very 
fiercely. They got me in the throat. 
And I feel it yet, if I talk too much.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said Terbut. 

“Perhaps you're right,” said 
Jorkens, 
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Facsimile of part of the original score of the Messiah 
showing the composer's signature 


Handel Made History 
in Dublin 


A. RUBY FORDE 








ANDEL visited Dublin in 1741, kind treatment I received here, but 
and the welcome he received the politeness of this generous 
justified his visit. nation cannot be unknown to you, 
He writes: “The Musick sounds so I let you judge of the satisfaction 
delightfully in this charming room I enjoy, passing my time with 
which puts me in good spirits. I honour, profit and pleasure.” 
exert myself on my organ with more 
than usual success. iz “charming room” was the 
“I cannot sufficiently express the famous Musick Hall in Fishamble 


Condensed from The Irish Tatler and Sketch 


























58 
OM Chester, where Handel was detained owing to bad weather ; 
awaiting a passage to Dublin, comes an amusing story of his first 
rehearsal. Deciding to try out some of the choruses of the Messiah, 
Handel asked Mr. Baker, Organist of Chester Cathedral, for the help b 
of some of his choir who could sing at sight. A Mr. Janson, a printer u 
with a fine bass voice, was suggested among other gentlemen. a 
Unfortunately, in one of the choruses Mr. Fanson failed disas- 
trously. In four or five different languages Handel expressed his 7 
rage, then ly in broken English he shouted at the offender : 
“You schountrel, tit you not dell me dat you could sing at soite ?” e 
“Yes, sir,” replied the unfortunate singer, “and so I can, but not 
at first sight.” . 
I 
Street, noted for its excellent acous- Charitable Mufical Society request 
tics, and designed by Richard the Favour of the Ladies not to come fi 
Cassels, who also designed Leinster with Hoops this Day to the Mufick : 


House, the Rotunda and the Dining 
Hall in Trinity College. 

Here Handel’s new Grand Sacred 
Oratorio was produced and was 
destined to become one of the 
greatest musical triumphs. 

Newspapers gave accounts of a re- 
hearsal in the Musick Hall on April 
5» 1742. 

So popular did the rehearsal prove 
that Faulkiner’s Fournal published 
this request before. the first per- 
formance: “The Stewards of the 





Handel has been accorded 

the signal honour of standing 

unrivalled in translating into the 

language of music the everlast- 
ing truths of Scripture. 

The world wide appeal of the 
Messiah is found in the fact that 
musical science and _ feeling 
mingle in expressing the mes- 
sage and history of Christianity 

Handel expressed his feelings 
when composing the Messiah: 
“I did think I did see,” he de- 
clared, “all Heaven before me, 
and the Great God Himself.” 











Hall, Fishamble Street. The Gentle- 
men are defired to come without 
their swords.” 

The doors were to be opened at 
11 o’clock in the morning, the per- 
formance beginning at 12. Tickets 
were half a guinea. 


A Worp Book of the Messiah was 

for sale. Price, a British sixpence. 
Only a few copies have been pre- 
served. One is believed to be in 
California, another is in the British 
Museum, and a third in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The copy in the British Museum 
was given to Dr, Culwich, formerly 
organist of the Chapel! Royal, by 
Professor Dowden, of Trinity 
College, who found it for sale with 
some second-hand books, In the 
margin the names of the soloists are 
scribbled in pencil. 

This is the only known record of 
the soloists in the first performance 
in Dublin. All except Mr. Dubourg, 
Mr. Avolio and Mr. Cibber appear 
in th: Dublin Cathedrals’ choir lists. 

The choirs of both cathedrals took 
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part in the first performance of the 
Messiah. 

It was an achievement to obtain 
both choirs. Dean Swift was opposed 
to his choir singing in music halls or 
anywhere outside the cathedral. 


‘T#£ first public performance of the 

Messiah, at which Handel played 
concertos on the organ, was de- 
scribed as the most outstanding 
musical composition ever heard in 
Dublin. 

A crowded audience of 700 people 
filled the Musick Hall. The proceeds 
of about £400 were given to Mercer’s 
Hospital, the Society for Relieving 





ANY of the airs used by 

Handel were taken from 
Dublin street-ballads. Compare, 
for example, The Night Before 
Larry was Stretched with How 
Beautiful the Feet. 











Prisoners, and the Charitable 
Infirmary. 

When a final performance was 
given by Handel on June 1, 1742, at 
7 o'clock in the evening, it was stated 
that a pane of glass would be re- 
moved from the top of each window 
in the Musick Hall to save the 
audience from suffocation. 


Cero 


Diffusing Happiness 


“You'Re a great little wife, and I don’t know what I would 


do without you.” 


And as he spoke he put his arms about her and kissed 
her, and she forgot all the cares in that moment. 

And, forgetting it all, she sang as she made the beds, 
and the song was heard next door, and a woman there 
caught the refrain and sang also, and two homes were hap- 
pier because he told her that sweet old story—the story of 
the love of a husband for a wife. 

As she sang, the butcher boy who called for the order 
heard it, and went out whistling on his journey, and the 
world heard the whistle, and one man hearing it thought: 
“Here is a lad who loves his life.” 

And because she sang her heart was mellowed, and as 
she swept about the back door the cool air kissed her on 
each cheek, and she thought of a poor old woman she 
knew, and a little basket of foodstuffs went over to that 


home. 


So because he kissed her and praised her, the song came 
and the influence went out and out. From one to another 
it travelled and drifted good cheer and happiness through- 


out the day. 


That is the way to love. Like a pebble thrown into a 
pool, the circle of its influence goes on widening and 
widening until we know not where it ceases. In fact, it 


never does cease. 


I. C. 








A unique Irish sport 
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E. J. OATES 


DID not know that weasels could 
be hunted till one morning when 
fishing a salmon pool I heard the 

cry of hounds and the music of the 
horn. It was late for hunting, with 
the crops far advanced. My surprised 
inquiries brought the answer that it 
was not fox hounds, but weasel 
hounds. 

Surely a weasel could be killed 
with a couple of terriers, a ferret, 
and a few men or boys with sticks, 
a glorified rat hunt? 

The old gillie was shocked. “ ’Tis 
the same as foxhunting,” he stated 
indignantly. 


AS far as I could gather an old 

gentleman kept a pack of tiny 
beagles and showed good sport. 
Sometimes they had runs of four or 
five miles. 

I could hardly believe it. How 
could a weasel stand up to a pack 
of hounds for five miles. And if he 
dodged into a hole? “Sure isn’t it 
a ferret they have with them to drive 
him out.” 

He told me that the hounds were 
meeting on Saturday and suggested 
that I should see for myself. My 
curiosity had been aroused, and a 
quarter to eleven found me on the 
bridge waiting for the hounds. 


arrived in a trailer drawn by 

a battered old car driven by the 

master, an old gentleman with white 

hair who wore riding breeches and 

stockings and a dark brown corduroy 

coat with a scarlet collar, the hunt 
uniform. 

With him was the whip, a pretty 
girl of about seventeen, his grand- 
daughter, similarly attired. 

She opened up the trailer and out 
tumbled the pack—the smallest 
hounds I had ever seen. There were 
nine couples of them, black, white, 
and tan beagles, a level lot averaging 
about ten inches high. 


old gentleman had taken years 

to breed his pack and from time 

to time he had used dachshund 

crosses to reduce the height without 
impairing the drive. 

About twenty people of both sexcs 
had assembled on the bridge clad in 
tweeds and thick boots and stockings. 
They were a merry crowd, mostly 
farmers’ sons and daughters. 

The local publican produced trays 
of foaming stout and glasses of 
brown sherry for the ladies, and so 
fortified we followed the hounds 
down a “bohreen” and through a 
gate into a field dotted with prim- 
rose clumps. 


Condensed from Field Sports 
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WALKING behind the hounds I 

learned something of their work. 
The mystery of the long hunts was 
explained. 

The weasel comes out at night to 
kill, and before he kills he may have 
travelled a long way from home. 
Once he has killed he goes pretty 
straight home again. We hoped to 
strike the spot where he had killed, 
or the line he had taken when going 
home, and hunt his drag. 


WHEN the pack had been taken over 
half a dozen fields, there came a 
whimper and then a lifting chorus 
at the bottom of a ditch, They 
hunted along the ditch, every hound 
on the line and at a steady jog trot 
it was easy to keep level with them. 
At the corner of the field they 
turned and scrambled out of the 
bank. They clawed and climbed to 
the top and ran down the other side. 
They hunted on down the edge of 
two more fields and checked in a 
patch of gorse, part of which had 
recently been burnt, 

They cast themselves with no help 
from the master and im the far 
corner of the field two hounds 
picked up the line and in a moment 
the whole pack were together and 
hunted on to the bottom of a straight 
stone-faced bank. 

The leaders sprang gamely for the 
top, but there was no foothold and 
they fell back. However there were 
helpers in plenty and soon the little 
hounds were lifted over the obstacle 
and took the line on through a gap. 
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They carried it across a boggy stream 
and then uphill. 


WE must have covered two miles 

when we came to the ruins of an 
old cabin. The roof had fallen in and 
grass sprouted from the crannies in 
the rickety old walls. The hounds 
took the line to the cabin and here 
they marked to ground. 

The field came up panting and 
breathless, and stood around in 
groups or lay down on the grass. 

The boy with the ferret was not to 
be found, so somebody lit a cracker 
and stuffed it into one of the holes. 
Others brought bundles of dried 
furze and grass and lit them, but the 
weasel was not to be moved. 

He knew he was safe, and he 
allowed the wall to be prodded, and 
poked, rattled and loosened. Six feet 
of it collapsed, but nobody was hurt 
and still the little hounds made 
melody at the hole where he had 
gone in. 


J was hopeless. The master sounded 
his horn, a whip cracked and 
obedient as ever the pack moved 
away. It was getting late and 
although we found again and hunted 
prettily round two sides of a field, 
we had seen the best of the day. 

Did they kill often, I enquired? 
Seldom, I was told. 

There were too many holes and a 
weasel is craftier than a fox, but it 
did happen sometimes and then the 
little hounds would break up their 
quarry in fine style. 


Cwngsd 


SOME fishermen don’t catch anything until they get back 


home. 

















Literary People 





Voynich was a Corkwoman! 


LTHOUGH THE CENTENARY OF A 

famous book, Laws of Thought, 
by George Boole, was recently cele- 
brated, few people know that his 
daughter, Ethel Lilliam, achieved a 
measure of fame as a novelist in 
the ’nineties. Boole married Mary 
Everest, daughter of a classics pro- 
fessor (and, incidentally, the brother 
of the man after whom Mount 
Everest was named). 

Ethel Lillian, the youngest of five 
daughters, was born in Cork City, 
but, before she started writing, she 
married the Polish Count Voynich; 
so the name “E. L. Voynich” con- 
cealed the identity of this Cork girl. 

Her most noteworthy book, The 
Gadfly, was published in 1897. It ran 
into two editions and then appeared 
in a cheap red-backed series. 

—R. M. Fox in the Irish Weekly. 


Master of Ghost Story 


ETWEEN 1861 (WHEN HE BECAME 
editor and proprietor of the Dub- 
lin University Magazine, in which 
the bulk of his work was printed) 
and 1873, when h® died, -—— 
Sheridan Le Fanu’s output 
copious. It included Uncle Silas, The 
Wyvern Mystery, The House by the 
Churchyard and, one of his finest 
——— at the horrible, Wicked 
Captain Walshawe of Wauling. 
The House by the Churchyard his 
(one of the sources of James Joyce’s 
Finnegans Wake), Dorothy L. Sayers 
says: “For sheer grimness and 
power there is little in the literature 
of horror to compare with the tre- 


panning scene.” 
His biographer, Nelson Browne, 
writes : 





A Son’s Defence } 


DO not try to defend my 

father’s behaviour; but I think 
that the penalties inflicted on him 
were unnecessarily severe. 

And by that I do not only 
mean the prison sentence; I 
mean the virtual suppression of 
all his works and the ostracism 
and insults which he had to en- 
dure during the few remaining 
years of his life. 

The worst aspects of Victorian 
hypocrisy have now disappeared, 
and today my father would not 
have been hounded to his death 
as he was fifty years ago. 

—VyYVYAN HOLLAND, Son of 
Oscar Wilde. 











“With the approach of night Le 
Fanu’s creative powers were quick- 
ened. He wrote mostly in those chill 
hours between midnight and the first 
light of dawn, his imagination stimu- 
lated by the stillness of the great 
house, a stillness broken only by the 
faint crepitations of the dying fire 
and by the mysterious knocks and 
cracks proceeding from the ponder- 
ous furniture of his bed-chamber. 
gy oom up in bed, a copybook on 

knee, he wrote by the light of 
two candles burning on a side table. 

“One candle would be extin- 
guished while he dozed for an hour 
or so, and when he awoke about two 
o'clock in the morning he would 
make himself a cup of strong tea and 
resume work for a couple or hours.” 

—Fire. 
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Duelling Poet 


M MOORE ONCE CHALLENGED THE 

critic, Jeffries, to a duel. Jeffries’ 
only offence was that he did not like 
some of Moore’s poems, and said so 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

Poet and critic met at a quiet spot, 
but just as the signal to fire was 
being given policemen arrived and 
put a stop to the affair. 

To celebrate their escape from 
death and murder the two became 
great friends!—though it has not 
been stated whether Jeffries ever 
changed his original opinion of the 
Melodies. 

—Our Boys. 


“ Deal With Him!” 


N HIS PARIS DAYS, YOUNG ERNEST 
Hemingway impressed and became 
friends with many of the literary 
greats, including James Joyce. 
“Once, in one of those casual con- 
versations you have when you're 
drinking,” recalls Hemingway, “Joyce 
said to me he was afraid his writing 
was too suburban and that maybe he 
should get around a bit and see the 
world, 
_ “He was afraid of some things, 
lightning and things, but a wonderful 
man. He was under great discipline 
—his wife, his work and his bad 


eyes. His wife was there and she said 
yes, his work was too suburban— 
‘Jim could do with a spot of thai 
lion hunting’. 

“We would go out to drink and 
Joyce would fall into a fight. He 
couldn’t even see the man so he’d 
say: ‘Deal with him, Hemingway! 
Deal with him!’” 

—Time. 


Three-Year Task 


EONARD JEROME, Sir WINSTON 

Churchill’s American grandfather, 
had the same panache and vitality as 
his grandson, but his career has been 
a matter of hearsay. 

Now his great-granddaughter, Anita 
Ieeslie, daughter of Sir Shane Leslie, 
has published The Remarkable Mr. 
Jerome. 

Miss Leslie first had the idea of 
immortalising Jerome when she dis- 
covered “simply tons” of family 
letters and keepsakes in the attic of 
her father’s home at Glasslough, Co. 
Monaghan. It took her three years to 
complete her task. 

The book contains revealing pas- 
sages on the Prime Méinister’s 
mother, Jennie Jerome, his father, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and him- 
self as a child. 

—Daily Telegraph. 
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WEARY lieutenant sat down for lunch in the officers’ mess 

at The Curragh. As he unfolded his napkin, he was 
astonished to discover that a captain sitting opposite him 
was reading his paper upside down. 

He tapped the captain lightly on the shoulder. “ Pardon 
me, Sir,” he said, “ but I wonder if you realise you are 
reading that newspaper upside down?” 

“Of course I realise it, you fool,” barked the Captain 
angrily. “Do you think it’s easy?” 


The Hard Way 




















I want from my 


“T have everything that money can buy,” said Shaw. “ All 
Trish friends is their prayers, which are 


unpurchasable ” 


“ Daws “her Lustman 


DESMOND 


ATRICK O’REMLLY emptied dust- 

bins in Shaw’s native city for 

forty years. He answers well to 
the description of Alfred Doolittle 
of Pygmalion, who was “an elderly 
but vigorous dustman well- 
marked and rather _ imteresting 
features . . . has a remarkably expres- 
sive voice, the result of a habit of 
giving vent to his feelings without 
reserve.” 

The real-life dustman, who was 
Shaw’s friend, is conducting a one- 
man campaign to make Dublin give 
the author a more honoured and 
permanent memorial than the small 
marble plaque erected on Number 
33 Synge Street, where Shaw was 
born in 1856. 


[" was Dustman O’Reilly who col- 

lected the funds to erect this plaque, 
gathering pennies and _  sixpences 
from the people whose bins he 
emptied every week. 

The dustman, who treasures the 
twenty-six letters and five postcards 
Shaw wrote him, is proud of an 
association with Shaw and wants 
Dublin to be the same, So he is ask- 
ing Dublin Corporation and the 
authorities of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to co-operate in putting a 


Condensed from Chambers’s Fournal 


M. FISHER 





—— 
VERY week the dustman’s mail | 
includes letters from people 
in America, Australia, India, 
Britain and other countries, who 
want to know more about Shaw 
the man, and who turn for in- 
formation to the Dublin dust- 
man who liked Shaw the man 
better than Shaw the great 
genius of literature. 

And one recent letter that 
came to the little cottage at 
17A Richmond Place asked for 
details of the £94,000 trust fund 
which Shaw’s wife left for cul- 
tural and educational develop- 
ment in Ireland. The writer 
wanted to know if the fund 
would provide {£5,000 for the 
foundation of a jazz band. 

' “What Bernard Shaw would 
say to that, I'd like to know,” 
says Shaw’s other dustman. 











statue of Shaw in the forecourt of 


the College. 


years ago an eminent Polish 

sculptor presented a life-size 

statue of Shaw to the National 
Gallery of Ireland. 

“They just put it away in a back 

room,” says the dustman. “Why 

can’t they bring it out and put it 
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somewhere the people of Dublin can 
see it? It should be up on top of 
Nelson Pillar right in the centre of 
the city or in front of Trinity 
College.” 

Shaw approved the suggestion of 
the statue at Trinity College. He 
wrote to his dustman friend: “If 
they want to put me with Burke and 
Goldsmith, the pious and the im- 
mortals, who have been there for so 
many years, they can get a copy of 
my statue out of the National Gallery 
for about £200.” 


Pustman 9 O’REILLY’S connection 

with Shaw started more than 
forty years ago when he saw Shaw’s 
Man and Superman in the old 
Rotunda Theatre. 

He began to read Shaw’s works, 
and every day has taken down the 
tattered volume of plays and reads 
from it in the scrupulously-clean 
cottage where he lives alone with his 
memories of Shaw. 

Just around the corner is Synge 
Street. It was in 1944 that O'Reilly 
had the idea of erecting the plaque. 
In that year the Dublin City Council 
presented Shaw with the freedom of 
the city, and sent representatives to 
Ayot St. Lawrence with the Roll of 
Freemen for Shaw’s signature. 


‘Two years later Shaw celebrated his 

ninetieth birthday—on July 26, 
1946. And to his home in a quiet 
corner of Hertfordshire came 
presents, costly and rare, from all 
over the world. The postman also 
brought him a small present from 
Ireland. It was a little gold sham- 
rock. 

The gift was from the Dublin 
dustman. It took him many weeks of 





searching to find it. The windows of 
the city jewellers’ shops were full of 
beautiful gifts—but the price tags 
put them out of consideration. 

And then the dustman found the 
gift he sought—in a pawnshop. 
Tucked away in the corner of a 
dusty window was an article as old 
and as rare as Shaw himself—a 
golden shamrock. It cost only 12/6, 
and to pay for it the dustman saved 
2/6 a week for five weeks out of his 
weekly pay-packet of £4. 

Back from Ayot St. Lawrence 
came a card. “A golden shamrock!” 
Shaw wrote. “ What a charming gift! 
It is on my watch-chain, and it will 
remain there until I myself drop off 
Sag 

In 1947 Dustman O’Reilly returned 
to his idea of erecting a plaque on 
Number 33 Synge Street. He wrote 
to Shaw about it and said he wanted 
the inscription to read: “He gave 
his service to his country unlimited, 
unstinted, and without price.” 


SHaAw’s reply was typical. He wrote: 

“Dear Pat, your inscription is a 
blazing lie. I left Dublin before I 
was twenty and I have devoted the 
remainder of my life to Labour and 
International Socialism, and for all 
you know I may be hanged yet.” 

Shaw then sent over a drawing 
showing the design he wanted for 
the plaque—a wreath of shamrocks 
in marble with the inscription: 


BERNARD SHAW 
author of many plays 
born in this house 
26th July 1856 
The plaque as designed by Shaw 
was erected on the house. 
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LATER that year Dustman O’Reilly 

travelled to Hertfordshire and met 
Shaw in his own home. His greeting 
to Shaw’s secretary, Miss Blanche 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


WHEN the dustman asked if he 

wanted anything from the people 
of Ireland, Shaw answered: “I have 
everything that money can buy, and 





Patch, was: “Tell Bernard Shaw all I want from my Irish friends is 
the dustman has come to bring him their prayers, which are unpurchas- 
home on his back.” able.” 
He was ushered into the garden, And now the man who worked as 
where Shaw greeted him effusively. a dustman for forty years before re- 
“ Hello, Pat,” he said. “Come on in. tiring early in 1953, is thinking up F 
I’m a bit thin, but my muscles are new means to get Shaw’s native city I: 
good.” to do justice to his memory :— 0 
Then the two Dublin men talked “Dublin owes Bernard Shaw more you 
about the streets they had played in than money can pay. There’s no col 
as children. man in any political group or in any gen 
“And do you remember the Pottle other group who could challenge my mai 
at all?” asked the dustman. The friend Bernard Shaw’s bona fides. 7 
Pottle is a narrow alleyway near “Any man who would go to the; will 
where Dean Swift lived. Home Office in London and say) nee 
a “Yes, indeed, I remember it well,” ‘ Put me down as an Irishman’ is no It : 
_ Shaw replied. “I often played renegade. He spoke for the martyrs gre 
4 marbles from Synge Street, up the of 1916 when the people who should and 
Pottle into the Coombe, and back by have spoken for them could not be \ 
the ‘Barn’ past my father’s mill at found. try 
Rutland House. I remember, too, “He was a gentleman and 2 is 
4 robbing an orchard at the back of scholar and Dublin’s very famous eati 
; Portobello Bridge on the way home.” son.” Th 
E ing 
‘ Kd resi 
is A Visitor to Connemara asked a villager what the next 
é day’s weather would be and received a prediction: 
S “ Much rain,” he said. It came down in buckets the follow- ; 
4 ing day. $101 
i About a week later, the visitor encountered the Galway me! 
c man again and wanted another statement on the weather. the 
3 “ Cool. Clear,” was the reply. And thus it was. inst 
i The third time the visitor saw the Galway man and asked ag 
f the same question, he got a glum response. “ Dunno. about I 
; tomorrow,” he said. “I’ve been unable to tune-in to Radio da 
: Eireann. The set’s battery has run down.” hig 
- * ess¢ 
AjBouT six men run the world and you’d never think six Yo 
men could make all that mess. con 
—Dublin Opinion. 
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A LADY 


suffering from anaemia or any 

other constitutional ailment, then 
you are not ready to fight winter 
colds. Low resistance due to poor 
general health is the main cause of 
many illnesses. 

To build up your resistance you 
will need a good balanced diet. This 
need not be elaborate or expensive. 
It should contain some meat or fish, 
green vegetables, fruit, milk, cheese 
and tomatoes. 

When you get up in the morning 
try to take breakfast slowly. There 
is little benefit to be gained from 
eating a meal in a hurried fashion. 
The indigestion produced by rush- 
ing will only further add to your 
anxiety and in turn weaken your 
resistance. 


[i you are tired, overworked, 


PoRRIDGE, hot tea or coffee, toast, 

bread and butter and an occa- 
sional egg will give you the nourish- 
ment you need for the beginning of 
the day. At the office a glass of milk 
instead of morning coffee will prove 
a great benefit. 

If you substituted milk even two 
days a week, you would add a very 
high proportion of vitamins and 
essential food substances to your diet. 
Your meals during the day should 
consist of body-building foods—such 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 





Colds are like bad tempers : nobody wants them but some 
folk have them 


Ammunition for the Cold War 


DOCTOR 





T is no use expecting vitamins, 

cod-liver oil and tonics to work 
miracles when you develop a 
cold. Build up the necessary re- 
sistance before an epidemic 
Starts. 

Now is the time, not in a few 
weeks, when your neighbours 
are sneezing. 











as protein, which is found in meat, 
fish and cheese. 

Green vegetables—cabbage, cauli- 
flower, peas and tomatoes are excel- 
lent, as their vitamin content is par- 
ticularly high. 

Children are particularly liable to 
get colds, and lack of sunshine tends 
to make them even more liable to 
inféction. By giving them a small 
daily dose of cod-liver oil at first, and 
gradually increasing it, you will help 
to defend your child against germs. 


WHEN you have to wait in the rain 
for a bus, make sure your feet 
are well protected, and when possible 
change your damp clothing or foot- 
wear on arrival at your destination. 
Sitting for hours in wet or damp 
clothing may produce serious conse- 
quences. All types of rheumatic 
pains are made worse by dampness. 
A cold may be a mere catarrhal 
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inflammation of the nose, and while 
this is uncomfortable and unpleasant 
it is not in itself serious, but 
the complications which sometimes 
follow may necessitate weeks in bed. 
Pneumonia and bronchitis are pro- 
duced in the patient who is unable 
to fight the common cold. The 
inability to do this may be brought 
about by debility and likewise the 
strength to overcome any further in- 
fection, may be gained by building 
up one’s health. 

If you do get a cold, go to bed 
early, take two aspirins and a hot 
drink of milk, punch or lemon juice. 
Stay in bed the following day if you 
are feeling feverish, keep warm, and 
take extra nourishment. 


]F you have not succeeded in curing 

your cold, you may develop an in- 
flammation of the trachea; this will 
show itself by pain, hoarseness, or 
perhaps complete loss of voice. In- 
halation of steam is a very good way 
to help you to recover your voice. Jt 
is, however, important to stay in- 
doors for about twenty minutes after 


Mixed Brew 





“Confound those draughts in 
the waiting-room of the De- 
partment of Health!” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


this treatment. Sore throats are 
always a danger, so don’t try to cure 
your own inflammatory throat. The 
doctor is the best person to advise 
you about treatment. 

If you can walk part of the way 
home from the office do so. The 
brisk walk will make you feel better, 
make you enjoy your meal better, 
and help you to relax more when the 
evening comes. 


. A STUDENT competing for an essay prize confused Sir Isaac 
Newton with Sir Isaac Walton, and when corrected said 

that he meant Sir Isaac Lipton. 
The late Monaghan-born Sir Thomas Lipton was so 





OnOntn 


amused that he sent the student a packet of tea, with this 
note: “This is the tea that fell on my head when I was 
fishing for apples in the Stour—or was it Milton?” 


JOuN said : “ Before we were married ten years ago, Martha 

and I agreed I would have the last word in major 
problems and she would decide minor matters.” 

“And how does it work out?” queried Denis. 

“Well, so far,” admitted John, “no major problems have 
come up.” 
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Governor Bob Taylor said: “ His spirit shall keep watch 
over the Stars and Bars until the morning of the 





Resurrection ” 


The Tom Moore of Dixie 


REV. W. A. TOBIN 


EV, ABRAM J. RYAN was born in 
R 1838, in Norfolk, Virginia. 
The Ryans weren’t very long 
over from near Clonmel. 
So frail was his health that he 
was compelled to sit during his 
ordination. 


(Civ. strife was in the air, and he 

volunteered for a chaplaincy in 
the Confederate forces. There wasn’t 
a trace of fear in his composition, and 


bullets and bayonets and the diseases 
that stalk in the wake of armies all 
came alike to him. 

At Gratiot State Prison, during a 
smallpox epidemic in 1862 after the 
regular chaplain had fled, Father 
Ryan pitched in, and comforted the 
dying and buried the dead. 

A notorious courtesan, stricken 
during a yellow fever epidemic, was 
left to her fate by her companions. 
Father Ryan smoothed her dying 
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Dixie. 
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Erin’s Flag 


FATHER Ryan’s love of Ireland was on a par with his devotion to 


The way he found fourteem words im Erin’s Flag to rhyme with 
> “tred” and ends the poem in a rousing crescendo is a delight :— 
' Take it up! Take it up! from the tyrant’s foul tread, 
, Let him tear the Green flag—we will snatch its last shred, 
And beneath it we'll bleed as our forefathers bled, 
And we'll vow by the dust in the graves of our dead, 
‘ And we'll swear by the blood which the Briton has shed, 
And we'll vow by the wrecks which through Erin he spread, 
And we'll swear by the thousands who, famished, unfed, 
Died down in the ditches, wild howling for bread, 
And we'll vow by our heroes, whose spirits have fled, 
{ And we'll swear by the bones in each coffinless bed, 

That we'll battle the Briton through danger and dread ; 
That we'll cling to the cause which we glory to wed, 
’Till the gleam of our steel and the shock of our lead 
Shall prove to our foe that we meant what we said— 
, That we'll lift up the green, and we'll tear down the red! 








Condensed from Selected Poems of Father Abram 7. Ryan (Wisconsin: Our 
Faith Press. 10 cents.) 
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pillow, prepared her for the final 
journey, and then preached a sermon 
over her remains, so eloquent that 
it was not unworthy of Bossuet. 

The poet-priest wrote his most 
brilliant effort in “ little over an hour 
and out of a broken heart.” 


E news of Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox had just come in, and 
the choir of the Knoxville Church 
was practising a Gregorian hymn in 
the rectory parlour. 
Father Ryan seized the first bit of 
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paper at hand, and dashed off the 
lines that were to make his name a 
household word overnight in the 
South: Furl that Banner, for ’tis 


weary. 

Sir Richard Houghton, an eminent 
British critic, considered The 
Conquered Banner the finest thing 
that came out of the struggle 
between North and South. 

Father Ryan was making a 


Retreat in a Franciscan monastery, 
and was working on a prose life of 
Christ, when he died. 





A, 
ay 


The House of the Sun was old before the days of Ptolemy 


The First Wonder 
of Ireland 


GUY PRIEST 


ELIEVED to date from a thousand 

years before the Christian era, 

An Grianan, the “ House of the 
Sun,” is probably the oldest building 
in Ireland. 

Crowning the summit of a Donegal 
hill, five miles north-west of Derry 
City, it remains an imposing struc- 
ture from whose wide circular walls 
one looks out over hundreds of 
square miles of Ulster. 

Each grey stone of this ancient 
palace and fortress—whose walls are 
seventeen feet high and two yards 
thick—is inscribed with history. 


LEMY, the Greek geographer, 
marked it on his second century 
map of Ireland. 

Three hundred years later, St. 
Patrick here baptised King Eoghan, 
after whom Tyrone and Inishowen 
are named. The well just beyond the 
wall is still a place of pilgrimage. 

Almost 1,000 years have passed 
since the palace ceased to be the seat 
of the Northern Hy Neill kings, who 
held sway over half of Ireland. 

But in more recent history—a mere 
five or six centuries past—it was for 
long the stronghold of the O’Neills, 


Condensed from the American Mercury 
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Earls of Tyrone, and direct descen- 
dants of the Royal House. 

There is a legend in Inishowen 
that a troop of Hugh O’Néeill’s horse- 
men lie in magic sleep in a cave 
under this hill of Aileach, and only 
await release from the spell which 
binds them, that they may rally to 
their country’s aid in time of tr’ .ble. 


was struck by the appalling 

isolation of the place. The ice- 
wind came out of the north-west and 
completed the desolation. 

Seven hundred feet below, the 
broad waters of Lough Swilly spread 
away northward to where the wink- 
ing red light of Fanad Head marks 
the Atlantic. Westward beyond the 
lough range upon range of hills rise 
to the Derryveagh Mountains, where 
Errigal and Muckish and Aghla More 
are peaks in a primrose sky. 

To the east lies Inishowen, with 
its whaleback ridge along Lough 
Foyle, Scalp Mountain, Eskaheen, 
Crockglass and the rest mantled with 
snow. 

Far away down the valley the 
lights of Strabane wink and flicker 
like embers scattered in the wind. 


SUDDENLY a scaup duck passes over- 

head, flighting to the marshes and 
harshly repeating its name. Then 
somewhere a grouse calls among the 
heather. For the rest there is only 
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1s “ House of the Sun” is a 

place of mystery and solitude, 
to which the visitor may climb 
and, standing within its massive 
walls, ponder upon the centuries 
of recorded history and beyond 
while sunlight and cloud-shadow 
glide silently over the grass. 











the low wind voice upon an eerie 
silence which seems to have endured 
since the days of St. Patrick. 

Inside the fortress the wet grass 
took the imprint of my shoes and the 
silence was complete. A little appre- 
hensively I advanced to a stairway 
and slowly ascended. The walls were 
open to the sky, the interior circum- 
ference being built in three tiers, 
with flights of steps to each. 

Knowing of a belief still common 
in Donegal that circling the walls of 
this cashel in a sunwise, or clockwise, 
direction brings luck, I stepped out 
100 paces in following this edict and 
stood on the western rampart watch- 
ing the last traces of day drain into 
the ocean. 

And pondering the origin of that 
superstition, dating back perhaps to 
pagan times when this Sun Temple 
was first raised in the dawn of 
history, it seemed to me that, to these 
grey stones, past and present and 
future were one. 


Swed 
DISTRICT nurse asked one young mother: “ Why do you 
put your child in such a high crib?” 
“We're usually in another room,” explained the mother, 
“and we want to be able to hear him when he falls out.” 


EVEN the best family tree has its sap. 


A Motor car driver may be to blame but you cannot argue 
with him from the cemetery. 








The Vatican and the Fapanese surrender 


The Peace Plan 
That Failed 


REAR-ADMIRAL ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, U.S. 


y the end of 1944, important 
Scheme in Japan were ready to 

sue for peace. Unmistakable in- 
formation on that score had come 
to the U.S. Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence through the most reliable 
channels. 

I was then stationed in San Diego, 
as chief of staff of the 11th Naval 
District. 

I was outspoken in opposing the 
Yalta decision to let Stalin have the 
Kurile islands in exchange for 
Russian participation in the Pacific 
war. 

I pointed out Russia’s probable 
réle in postwar China, gained 
through easy victories in a war where 
she was no longer needed. 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
accepted my estimate. He did every- 
thing he could to persuade U.S. 
leaders to release Stalin from his 
“obligation” to join in the Pacific 
war. 


SEVERAL forces appeared behind the 
scenes to co-operate with us. 
The Emperor of Japan asked the 
Holy See to intervene on his behalf 
and prepare for formal peace nego- 
tiations with us, with Pope Pius XII 
himself acting as intermediary. 


Also involved in this move were 
Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, 
head of the Congregazione de Propa- 
ganda Fide, the Vatican’s own in- 
formation service, Archbishop Pietro 
Tatsuo Doi of Tokyo, two of the 
cardinal’s representatives in Tokyo, 
and members of the Office of 
Strategic Services working in Italy 
on contacts developed through the 
Vatican. 


UNFORTUNATELY, nobody outside the 

Navy Department and the O.S.S. 
seemed to take the opportunity 
seriously, In fact, the State Depart- 
ment told the O.S.S. to discontinue 
its efforts, since American public 
opinion “ might never approve of a 
peace negotiation with the help of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

On April 5, Emperor Hirohito 
dismissed General Koiso as premier, 
naming in his place Admiral Suzuki, 
whose job would be to explore the 
possibilities of ending the war. 

We planned a series of broadcasts 
beamed directly to the Japanese High 
Command to reassure it that “un- 
conditional surrender” did not mean 
obliteration, and to persuade the 
Japanese to “end the war before it 
was too late.” 


Condensed from Look and published —— the courtesy of Catholic Digest 
Omnibus (London: W. H. Allen.) 
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AR more vital than the broadcasts, 

we felt, was a series of four ambi- 
tious plans we developed. Plan One 
was a trip by submarine to “ some- 
where in Japan ”, for which Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., the well-known 
motion-picture actor, volunteered. He 
was to get in touch with a group of 
Japanese political leaders close to the 
Dowager Empress, who had indica- 
ted their willingness to discuss peace 
with us through a member of the 
Swedish legation in Tokyo. 

Plan One was vetoed as “fan- 
tastic” and “ Buck Rogers stuff ” by 
the men to whom it had to be sub- 
mitted, 


Ptan Two invélved General Hiroshi 
Oshima, the most prominent 
Japanese in our hands. Until a short 
time before, he had been Japan’s 
ambassador to Nazi Germany and 
chief promoter of Japan’s adherence 
to the Axis. We found him in hiding 
in southern Germany, and made 
preparations to “exploit” him, 

With great effort, we persuaded 
the Army to bring Oshima to the 
U.S, We found him most eager to 
join in our plot. Our idea was to 
arrange a meeting with Admiral 
Suzuki’s personal representative on a 
small Pacific island we held. 

When the details of Plan Two 
were told to certain Army men, 
General Oshima was moved from 
our reach and could not be found 
again until the end of the War. 

Plan Three was to get close con- 
tacts with enemy representatives 


through the Vatican. While we were 
developing Plan Three, more urgent 
messages reached us from the Holy 
See. They brought us a truly 
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desperate plea the Emperor had just 
flashed to the Pope through Arch- 
bishop Doi. 

Shortly afterwards, Cardinal Fuma- 
soni-Biondi was told that “ someone 
in Washington” was not looking 
favourably at his efforts. So this plan, 
too, had to be abandoned, even 
though it promised the greatest 
results. 


PtaN Four sought to use every 
single secret agent and follow 
every lead we developed anywhere in 
the world to get results along the 
lines of our basic plan. We never 
received permission to execute it. 

We were left with broadcasts. I 
was to address Japanese leaders in 
the Royal ,Family, Navy and Army. 

We planned to begin this cam- 
paign with a bombshell. We wanted 
an explicit declaration specially pre- 
pared by the White House, assuring 
the Japanese that “unconditional 
surrender does not mean the exter- 
mination nor enslavement of the 
Japanese people.” 

No such statement could be 
obtained, despite our persistent 
efforts at the White House. So we 
drafted one ourselves. 

The statement was eventually 
issued to the world by President 
Truman, on the day of Germany’s 
surrender, less than a month after 
Roosevelt died. 

From then on, the radio war with 
Japan was on. After a few broad- 
casts, though, we began to run short 
of ammunition. And we could not 
get a special policy from the govern- 
ment to guide us. We could not get 
permission to goad the Japanese 
into negotiations. 
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We were told that no one in high 
places really expected the Japanese 
to surrender, especially not “in 
answer to a captain of the U.S. 
Navy ”—my rank at the time. We 
were also told that the Pacific war 
would 4ast until 1946 and even 1948, 
and that we could make ourselves 
more useful by turning to tactical 
propaganda problems. 


So we decided on a last rebellion. 

Secretary Forrestal was behind 
us. With his help, our last operation 
began. 

We decided to offer the Japanese 
an opportunity to surrender on the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, in 
which the Allies had set forth their 
aims for self-determination by the 
nations of the world and against self- 
aggrandisement. 

Our “D-Day” was set for July 21, 
1945. President Truman was in 
Potsdam with Stalin and Attlee 
discussing a declaration to the 
Japanese people, calling on them to 
surrender or else. The else, of 
course, was the atomic bomb. 

We made the plunge on schedule. 
Without warning, without Presi- 
dential knowledge, we announced to 
Japan its choice—virtual destruction 
and a dictated peace or “ uncondi- 
tional surrender with its attendant 
benefits as laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Forrestal came to our aid. He 
called Potsdam and requested Presi- 
dential approval for our “ deliberate 
indiscretion”. Finally, he flew to 
Potsdam himself. 

Then came the Associated Press 
flash saying the President would 
stand by my reference to the Atlantic 
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Charter. But our victory was soon 
to be cancelled out by the Potsdam 
Declaration and the way it was 
handled. 

Instead of being a diplomatic in- 
strument, transmitted through regular 
diplomatic channels and giving the 
Japanese a chance to answer, it was 
put on the radio as a propaganda 
instrument pure and simple. It com- 
pletely disregarded common-sense 


psychology. 


[7 was drafted while the Russians 

stood poised to enter the Far 
Eastern war, convinced that Japan 
could not accept it in the time limit 
set. It was offered in the shadow of 
the A-bomb—ready to be released 
over a city whose population had not 
been forewarned. 

The Potsdam Declaration, in short, 
wrecked everything we had been 
working for to prevent further blood- 
shed and ensure our post-war 
strategic position. 

We know now that, without these 
extreme measures, Japan would have 
quit by September 15th. It didn’t 
happen that way because Washington 
refused to support our simple plan 
to end the War cheaply. 

Washington decided that Japan 
had been given its chance and now 
it was time to use the A-bomb. [ 
submit that it was the wrong deci- 
sion. It was wrong on_ strategic 
grounds. And it was wrong on 
humanitarian grounds. 

I contend that the A-bombing of 
Japan is now known to have been a 
mistake and that we should admit it 
if the United States are to regain 
the traditional position as a leader 
among humanitarian nations. 
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Jubilee Curtain in Belfast 


TRAIGHT Off his Belfast street-beat 
Pa cae the theatre the constable, 

suddenly called for audition, 
mounted the stage, unhooked the 
collar of his uniform, and sang. 

No sooner had the last notes of 
The Holy City faded into silence 
among the empty seats than the 
singer found himself hired—at £3 10s. 
per week to sing twice nightly in a 
Jimmy O’Dea variety programme. 

In that incident is crystallised 
something of the romance and excite- 
ment, the triumphs and trials of show 
business recalled by the Diamond 


Jubilee of the Empire Theatre, 
Belfast. 
Por the singing policeman was 


Joseph McLaughlin, now the star 
of stage, radio and recordings—Josef 
Locke. 

The vociferous audience which 
packed the Empire on December 3, 
1894, were offered : — 

Gigantic Inaugural Company! A 
Perfect Shower of London Stars! ! 
Production Without Parallel in the 
History of the Variety Stage in 





Ireland!!! Replete with Variety 
Gems, Dazzling Attractions and 
Gorgeous Display! ! ! 

In 1899 audiences saw Mademoi- 
selle De Dio “in her latest creation— 
She, the Fire of Life, showing the 
gradual transition of youth and 
beauty to a heap of charred remains, 
a realisation of Rider Haggard’s 
heroine.” 


REE years earlier the manager, 

Dan Lowry, had brought the first 
living pictures seen in Belfast—* The 
Marvellous, Perplexing and Original 
Luminiere Cinematographe.” 

Harry Lauder sang Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’ at the Empire for £8 per 
week. The “dude” with “The 
Mumming Birds”, then unknown, 
was Charles Chaplin. Two young 
men who agreed at the Empire to 
team up became Flanagan and Allen. 
Dorothy Ward and Shaun Glenville 
took a few days off from the Empire 
to be married in Dublin. 

Belfast’s own Willie John Ashcroft, 
“The Solid Man”, gave his last 
performance here, 


Condensed from Belfast News-Letter 
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No modern Press photographer has equalled the achieve- 
ment of the brave little man in the straw hat 


Brady Goes to War 


with his Camera 


ROY MEREDITH 


ATHEW Brapby of Broadway was 
M a society portrait maker seized 

by an ambition to photograph 
the American Civil] War. 

The project made him penniless, 
but he left a pictorial record of the 
bloodiest conflict before World War 
I which, as an individual achieve- 
ment, will probably never be equalled. 

The Library of Congress now has 
3,000 of his negatives. 

He estimated that in the pre-war 
period almost 30,000 plates a year 
were made under his direction. 


WHeEw the Irish-American decided 
to go to war, he was well on his 
way to becoming a wealthy man. 
From poor beginnings, he had built 
his commercial daguerreotype busi- 
ness into an international institution. 
At the outbreak of war, Brady 
received permission to move with the 
Union Army provided he expected 
no official help from the Government. 
He was to finance the venture him- 
self. 

Following the Union rout at Bull 
Run, a few claimed that Brady had 
helped lose the battle. According to 
a correspondent, “Some pretend, 
indeed, that it was this mysterious 








BRavy was often m the front 
lines and on at least two occa- 
sions narrowly missed death. 

At Fredericksburg, a Con- 
federate shell dropped so near 
him that it almost overturned 
the wagon in which he moved 
his heavy cameras from place to 
place. 

Brady and his assistant, O’Sul- 
livan, were present at the battle 
of Antietam. 

At this time, Brady had thirty- 
five photographic bases scattered 
through the theatres of war, They 
were operated by men whom he 
had trained himself. 

The expenses involved, how- 
ever, were far greater than the 
return Brady received on his 
“War Views”. 





Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
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and formidable object (Brady’s 
camera) which produced the panic. 
The runaways mistook it for the 
great steam-gun discharging five 
hundred balls a minute and took to 
their heels.” 


PoOLLowep by his portable darkroom 

Brady was with the Army of the 
Potomac at the Battles of Seven 
Days, Second Manassas, the blood 
bath at Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Antietam and, when the tide 
turned, at Gettysburg. 
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LXcoLn’s sitting in 1860 was his first for Brady. The photographer 
found him to be “ tall, angular with an extraordinary show of 
neck” and wondered how to make him look “ impressive ”’. 
Lincoln later said that “ Brady and the Cooper Union speech made 


Brady sent an assistant to the roof to pull back the shades on the 
skylight when General Grant sat for him shortly after his appoint- 
ment to command the Union forces. The man crashed through and 
showered the General with l:eavy glass. 

Though Secretary Stanton paled, Grant, unhurt, hardly moved, 
and Brady remembered that “it was the most remarkable display of 


Shortly before his death, Lee came to Washington to pay his 
respects to President Grant and sit for a portrait. Brady reported 
that he remained for “ about an hour” and there was “ little conver- 


When he left the studio, Lee was stopped by an old mulatto 
woman crying: “ Marse Robert! Marse Robert!” Lee shook hands 
warmly, recalled her as one of the Arlington slaves and arranged that 
she receive one of the pictures Brady had taken. 
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With Grant, he went to Richmond 
only to come too late at Appomattox 
for pictures on the final surrender. 

Financially exhausted by four years 
of war coverage, he slipped towards 
bankruptcy once the peace was made. 
The popularity he had given 
photography produced competition 
which made it impossible for him to 
recover his losses. 

In 1896, while the Seventh Regi- 
ment planried a benefit dinner for its 
destitute old comrade, he died in the 
alms ward of a New York hespital. 


owen Sood 


“Pyocror,” said the patient, “if there’s anything wrong 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death by giving it 
a long, scientific name. Just tell me in plain English what 


it is.” 


“Well,” the doctor replied hesitantly, “to be perfectly 


frank, you’re just plain lazy.” 


“Thank you, doctor,” the patient said. e Now will you 
give me the scientific name for that condition so I can tell 


the people at home?” 
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The Passing Show 








£3,000 


JFOR THE MAN WITH LAND GOING TO 

waste, trees are the best insurance 
for his sons and daughters. One 
farmer I know has been planting ten 
acres on a long-term basis. He is now 
thirty-five, and when he is sixty-five 
he will be retiring, he reckons, on a 
pension of £3,000 a year—earned by 
his trees. 

Trees, at the present world demand 
for timber, are a good risk. An acre 
planted today at an outlay of 
between £20 and £30 will be worth 
in standing timber at least £300 in 
fifty years—goo per cent. profit! 

—SEAMUS BRADY 


Rush in Urbe! 

UR BIRTH RATE OF 21.8 PER 1,000 IS 

high and the death rate of 11.9 is 
low. Our net reproductive rate of 1.38 
is high and our marriage rate of 5.3 
is the lowest in the world. Our mar- 
riage ages at 33.1 years for males and 
28 for females are high, but fertility 
is children per marriage 
is 


most dynamic elements of our youth 
have been emigrating for generations 
and we are breeding from the 
cautious, conservative and less enter- 


prising types. 
—Dr. P. Moran. 


His Trees Will Bring Him 


a Year 





What Price Skeletons ? 


[7 ts not every medical student 

who can afford a_ skeleton. 
Ireland has no commercial skele- 
tons. They are all imported from 
France. And France has put up 
the price to £27. Before the war 
it was £10. 

Only one in four students has 
a skeleton to call his own. The 
others “ club in”. Most students 
get by on a “ half set”—one side 
of ribs, with one upper and one 
lower limb, and a. complete skull. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 











Saturday Night Dates 


NEw YORK STENOGRAPHER WILL 

often cut lunches for a week to 

purchase a set of reproduction 
jewellery. 

Dating is very important in the life 
of an American Miss. Saturday night 
out is a “ must ”. 

A secondary cinema on or near 
Broadway will be a dollar-and-a- 
quarter, and an unpretentious meal 
for two will cost at least three dollars. 
If he takes his girl friend out danc- 
ing, it will probably cost him five 
dollars, plus a corsage, which his 
“ date” will expect as her right. 

—MaAarGaRET McCarTNEY. 
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Greater output, lower costs, 


You Don't 


fewer weeds, no disease .. . 


Need Soil 


To Grow Food 





HE great peat-covered areas in 
‘te West could be made to 

yield good crops by the use of 
soilless techniques. 

Hydroponics it’s called—a word 
derived from the Greek and mean- 
ing “ water working ”. 

Extraordinary crop yields are now 
being obtained in this way. 

When no soil is available or where 
space is limited, good crops or 
beautiful flowers can be grown by 
the townsman, backyarders, persons 
with allotments, flat dwellers and 
those without land or gardens. 

Excellent plants can be produced 
in window boxes, on rooftops, along 
street sides at less cost and trouble. 

The housewife can supplement 
her family’s diet with fresh green- 
stuff all the year round. 

The basic principle is simple. 
Flowers and vegetables can be raised 
in the absence of organic matter by 
giving them in artificial form the 
nutrients which they normally draw 
from the ground through their roots. 

This means the substitution of 
chemical solutions, or mixtures of 
fertilisers and water, in some cases 
synthetic resins, for soil and 
manures. 


JN Japan, the United States Forces 
developed hydroponic gardens 
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E time may come when soil- 

less cultivation may create so 
much lucrative employment that 
emigration will be _ checked. 
Profound social changes would 
be effected by food production 
independent of the land. 











covering eighty acres and producing 
enough vegetables to feed all their 
troops. 

Large hydroponicums were estab- 
lished on Ascension Island, in British 
Guiana, and at Habbaniyah in Iraq, 
to provide fresh salads in areas where 
ordinary horticulture is impossible. 

In California a considerable part 
of the tomato crops is grown without 
soil. Yields average over twenty 
pounds of fruit per plant, or over 
200 tons per acre. 


Us™ lately obstacles confronted 

any ordinary person anxious to 
take advantage of hydroponic cultiva- 
tion. 

In 1948 a new method was dis- 
covered, which is inexpensive to 
install, easy to maintain, and 
economical to operate. 

Plants are grown in troughs or 
beds constructed from nearly any- 
thing except galvanised iron, which 
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material must first be given a coat 
of bitumen emulsion, and filled to a 
depth of eight inches with a coarse 
aggregate, preferably a mixture of 
about five parts of gravel, stone chips 
or broken bricks of five-eighth to 
one-quarter inch grade, and two 
parts of sand. Peat, mixed with 
pebbles or small wood blocks, is also 
a good aggregate. 

Troughs should be a yard wide, 
and of any convenient length; the 
best depth is eight inches to allow 
that thickness of aggregate. 


‘Tue plant food, in the form of a 

mixture of fertiliser salts, is 
applied dry in a stipulated ratio to 
the surface area of the beds once 
every week or ten days by sprinkling 
the chemicals evenly between crop 
rows, and afterwards watering them 
well in. 

Excessive wetness would kill the 


Rhyme and Reason 
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plants by preventing aeration. Good 
drainage is essential, so the troughs 
are fitted with small seepage holes 
and gutters. 

Inlet pipes for watering are usually 
provided to save time and labour, 
but a garden can or a jug can be 
employed by the housewife. 


‘THE main chemicals are sodium 
nitrate, potassium sulphate, mag- 
nesium sulphate, and a phosphate. 
Lime will also be required. 
Amberlites are mixed into the 
aggregate in correct proportions. A 
little. potassium nitrate is added to 
the water supply when they are used. 
There is no distinction between 
a chemically-grown plant and a 
naturally-raised one in vitamin con- 
tent, mineral analysis, or flavour. 
Crops of unique dietary value can 
be produced—for example, tomatoes 
of high calcium content for babies. 


A PORTRUSH spinster sent her shoes to be repaired, for 
which she received an account for eightpence. She asked 
the cobbler for a detailed statement, and got it in verse: — 
To thinking and contriving, 
Three nails driving, 
Workmanship and leather, 


Eight pence altogether. 
‘THE ROAMER 


in Belfast News-Letter. 


* 


@Q being asked how she managed to keep so young, a 


sleep.” 


Galway octogenarian said: 
hard; when I sit, I sit loose; an’ when I worry, I go to 


“When I work, I work 
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There’s Nothing New . . . 


Brain Operation 
tT. Bricin’s Mu.rrary Hospirat, 
Dublin, is named after the seventh- 
century surgeon-saint who performed 
the famous trepanning operation on 
Cenn Faelad, after the latter had re- 
ceived a cleft skull in the battle of 

Magh Rath (A.D. 634). 

The warrior king was rushed to the 
School of Medicine at Tuaim 
Drecuin. Bricin decided to operate 
on the protruding brain without 
delay. We are told that he removed a 
portion of Cenn Faelad’s brain— 
“the part with which one forgets ”. 
This delicate operation is nowadays 
called trepannin 


Cenn Faelad lived for forty-two A 


years afterwards; he became famous 
in the literary world of his day. 


Meathman’s Panorama 


HEN PRINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU, OF 

Prussia, visited Dublin in 1832, 
he visited a theatre in which a 
“Peristrephic Panorama” of the 
battle of Navarino was shown. 

His description of the panorama 
causes one to wonder if, after all, the 
talkies—or 3D for that matter— 
would surprise our great-great- 
grandparents if they were to arise 
from their graves. 

The prince explains that the pano- 
rama consisted of pictures represent- 
ing the incidents of the battle. The 
canvas on which they were painted 
was stretched in a convex semi- 
circle and moved along slowly on 
rollers, in such a way that they 
merged one into the next impercept- 


ibly, without any break between scene 
after scene. 

“A man describes aloud the 
objects represented; and the distant 
thunder of cannon, military music 
and the noise of the battle increase 
the illusion. By means of panoramic 
painting and the slight undulation of 
that part which represents the waves 
and the ships, the imitation almost 
reaches reality.” 

Incidentally, the panorama, then at 
the height of its popularity, was in- 
vented by a Meathman—Robert 
Barker (1739-1806), a native of Kells. 


First Cartoonist ? 


S THE COMMUNISTS WELL KNOW, 
the cartoon is a potent form of 
propaganda. It is potent not only 
with the illiterate, but even with in- 
telligent, TV-hypnotised people who 
do not take the trouble to read 
articles, editorials, or books. 

But how many know that the car- 
toon is as old as Christianity, and 
that it was used to satirise the early 
Christians ? 

The proof is to be found in the 
ancient palace on Rome’s Palatine 
Hill, where a caricature of Christ’s 
crucifixion was discovered some time 
ago. It depicts a Figure, with the 
head of a donkey, nailed to a cross, 
and accompanying it is the inscrip- 
tion, “A Christian Worships His 
God ”. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum and all 
that, but one can’t help reflecting 
that this anonymous cartoonist knows 
better by now. 

—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 
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I's a wise child that owes its own father. — 
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Fimmy Hogan’s name is hanoured in sports circles on the 
Continent 


Germany Plays Soccer My Way 


JIMMY HOGAN 


WAS given a practical demonstra- 

tion of Germany’s thoroughness in 

sport as far back as 1926. I had 
been coaching in Budapest, and evi- 
dently the Germans had been study- 
ing my methods, for Mr. Hadicke, 
President of the Central German 
F.A., offered me an attractive two- 
year contract. 

When I arrived at Leipzig, Mr. 
Hadicke told me: “If you discover 
one outstanding player in the two 
years you will have done a good 
job.” As it happened, I found several 
international stars, one of whom, 
Richard Hofmann, has become a 
legendary figure in German foot- 
ball. 


A Mucx bigger shock was finding I 

had to tour the hamlets, villages, 
towns, and cities, going into the 
schools in the forenoon, coaching on 
club grounds in the afternoon, and 
lecturing to football club members 
and their supporters every evening. 

I was prepared to coach and give 
demonstrations, but I had not 





F.A. of Ireland will play 
world-champions Germany at 
Berlin in May and at Daly- 
mount Park at the end of next 


season, 














expected to do any lecturing. I could 
not speak German well, and I said 
lecturing was impossible. 

“ But it’s got to be done,” cried 
Mr, Hadicke. “Tell me in English 
what you want to say and I'll trans- 
late it for you. Then you must learn 
it by heart until you know the 
language well enough.” 


[® those early days I suffered many 

embarrassing moments when I had 
failed to learn my piece properly, for 
often there were howls of laughter. 
One night, at Zwickau, a mining 
town, I got redder and redder as 
they laughed, and I decided that I 
would give a demonstration they 
would never forget. 

I asked the audience to accompany 
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MY German friends still remember me.I recently received a charm- 
ing letter from Dr. P. }. Bauwens, President of the German F.A., 
and well known here before the war as an international referee : 

I read in a Cologne newspaper that you celebrated your 
seventieth birthday, and I should like to congratulate you very 
heartily to this birthday, also in the name of the German Foot- 
ball Association. 

Due to your excellent qualifications you have had great 
influence on the continental football. It was you who made out 
the brilliant football players Alfred Schaffer and Orth in 
Hungary, Jordan in Austria, and our Richard Hofmann! 

Still to-day your name has an excellent reputation on the 
Continent, and leading football countries do not feel ashamed, 
when they declare that it was your influence which helped to 
develop football to its present height. 

To these countries count Hungary, Austria, and very thank- 
fully also the German Football Association. Together with this 
thank we wish you to your seventieth birthday most sincerely, 
that you will enjoy for many years in the future the mental and 
physical freshness which is so characteristic for you! 3 
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me to the back of the hall, then took 
off my right shoe and sock, and 
pointed to a panel in the front of the 
platform, about a foot wide and two 
feet high. 

“T’m going to kick the ball so that 
it hits that panel,” I told them. 
“You'll be able to see the mark on 
my instep where I hit it.” 

Then I placed the ball on the floor 
of the hall, about eighteen yards 
from the platform. I must have been 
a little angry, for I kicked the ball 
harder than I had intended. I not 
only hit the panel; I smashed it! 

Removing my other shoe and sock, 
I said: “Now Ill show you that 
Irishmen are two-footed. I'll hit the 
same panel again with my left foot.” 

The ball sailed clean through the 
hole the first shot had made. 


‘THE applause was deafening, and 
then I saw the audience pointing 





at my feet. The marks of the ball 
were showing, all right. Both insteps 
were bleeding where the skin had 
been taken off. 

Apart from instructing players, I 
had to teach coaches working under 
me. I was responsible to a German 
chief coach because of a ruling that 
only a German national could hold 
that post, 


[ HAD 100 pupils at a time. I divided 
them into twenty groups doing 
various exercises with and without 


-the ball, and walked among them 


correcting faults and showing what 
should be done. 

At many of these mass coaching 
classes there would be 100 or more 
spectators, each making copious 
notes and diagrams, and often at the 
end of two hours’ strenuous work 
my trainees would ask for anothes 
spell with the ball. 









On one of my visits to Saxony I 
called at a small town, Meerane, 
from where I had heard good reports 
of a lad named Richard Hofmann. 
I found him to be short—about 
§ feet 6 inches—but sturdy, and with 
fine legs. As I watched him going 
through his exercises—trapping, 
heading, ball control, body balance 
—I felt like a gold digger who has 
just discovered a huge nugget. 
Before I left I told him, “If you 
do as I tell you I'll get you into the 
Central German team, and after that 
into the German National side.” I 
left instructions with Hofmann and 
his local trainer and frequently 
slipped back to watch his progress. 


VENTUALLY I joined Dresden Sports 

Club. I had been getting home 
to my wife and family only once a 
month, and when the club offered 
me a beautiful flat I accepted their 
offer of a coaching appointment. I 
also took Hofmann with me. A job 
was found for him, and he joined 
the club. 

In due course my promise to 
Hofmann was fulfilled, and he did 
play for Germany, many times. One 
match I shall mever forget was 
against England in Berlin in 1930. It 
was the third meeting of the two 
countries: England had won the, 
previous two, as far back as 1901, by 
12—o and 10—o, and the Germans 
were calling it their “ Revenge Day.” 

England had a _ grand side: 
Hibbs; Blenkinsop, Goodall; Strange, 
Webster, Marsden, Crooks (whose 
great-grandmother eloped from 
Ulster), Jack (now manager-coach of 
Shelbourne in Dublin), Watson, 
Bradford, Rimmer, 
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I met them the day before the 
match and passed on a friendly 
warning that Hofmann would cause 
them a lot of trouble. 


AFTER cight minutes England were 

a goal up, but then, twenty-five 
yards out, a centre reached Hofmann 
at almost head height. Every other 
player I know would have headed 
or chested the ball, but he, with 
a tremendous high-kicking effort 
worthy of a dancer, brought the ball 
down and killed it in one movement, 
and then fired in a shot which Harry 
Hibbs, England’s goalkeeper, told me 
afterwards he never saw. 

England led 2—1 at half-time but 
were sadly handicapped throughout 
the second half by the absence of 
Marsden, who injured his spine in a 
collision, and never played football 
again. 

With only a quarter of an hour 
left, the score was still 2—1, but 
then Hofmann equalised and imme- 
diately afterwards completed his 
hat-trick. 


y= England saved the game with 

less than a minute to go. Sammy 
Crooks got away down the right 
wing and went straight to the corner 
flag. The German goalkeeper came 
out to cut off what he expected to be 
a square pass, but instead, Sammy 
cut the ball back at an acute angle 
and David Jack, running in, headed 
into the back of the net. It was a 
fitting finish to a magnificent match. 

At the time of the Berlin fixture 
my own six-year stay in Germany 
was nearing its close. Under the 
Hitler régime I was having increas- 
ing difficulty in getting money out 
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GERMANY PLAYS 


of the country, and so decided to 
leave. 

My wife and I were allowed to 
bring out 600 marks each, but that 
meant abandoning the savings I had 
accumulated. 


"THEN my daughter had a brainwave. 

A fashionable garb for young 
men at the time was cycling breeches 
with a double seat, for economy. She 
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told me to draw out all my money 
in 500-mark notes, and she carefully 
spread these in the double seats of 
my two sons’ breeches. 

At the frontier, customs officers 
came through the train demanding 
whether we had more than our 1,200 
marks. Of course I said “No,” and 
they passed on. 

My sons, sitting on our “ Bank of 
England ”, showed no emotion. 





Want to Break a Record? 


YOU WANT TO BREAK A WORLD 
record? Here is a selection of 
challenges. 

It is on record that a man can hold 
his breath for 20 minutes 5 seconds; 
stay under water for 6 minutes 29 
seconds; live without sleep for 115 
hours; run §,625 miles in 59 days; 
live in a heat of 248 degrees 
Fahrenheit; live in a cold of 103 
degrees below. . . 

Sixty-four “Vancouver smokers 
gathered to see how long they could 
make a pipe last. The winner kept his 
one-eighth of an ounce puffing for 
1 hour 57 minutes. What price the 
R.A.F. corporal who swallowed a 
yard-long glass of ale in 55 seconds, 
the champion packer who has 
squeezed 187 different objects into 
a matchbox, the Tokyo amy ah <4 
swatter who swatted 180,003 flies 
a day—no D.D.T. and no » Aer er 

In 1891, Silvain Dornon walked 
1,800 miles from Paris to Moscow in 
58 days on stilts. In 1900, Johanna 
Hasslinger strolled 875 miles from 
Vienna to Paris on her hands. In 
1880, Johann Ketzler, a porter, ate 
80 liver sausages in two hours, 200 
fried potatoes in three hours, a 
roasted ox in 42 days. 

—The Advocate. 


Penalty Points 
THE QUESTION OF A PENALTY IN 

Gaelic football as against that of 
soccer, I would like to point out the 
difference. 

Dimensions of Gaelic goal posts: 
7 yards wide; 8 feet from ground to 
the crossbar. Kicker stands 14 yards 
from the goal line. In soccer the 
penalty spot is 12 yards from the 
goal-line; the goal is 8 yards wide 
and 8 feet high. 

Yes, it does look as though the 
odds of a goal being scored from a 
penalty are much greater in soccer 
than in Gaelic football. Big por at 
of course, is that a soccer goa 
cannot move until the ball is kicked. 

—tIrish Press. 


88 Miles an Hour 
HAT IS THE FASTEST MOVING OBJECT 
in sport? A sliothar pucked by 
Christy Ring, a squash racket player’s 
return against the wall, or a full- 
blooded drive at golf? 

An American physics professor has 
measured, by means of photo-electric 
cells, the average speed of an ice- 
hockey puck hit several times over 
a set distance by a first-class player. 
He worked it out at 88 m.p.h. 

—Irish Echo. 
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My Friend Finnegan 


JAMES DENNIS 


HEN the day came for making 

the rick it was then that we 

missed Finnegan more than 
ever. 

We always had Finnegan with us 
when we made the rick. Early in 
the morning he’d be there to lay out 
the butt of it, piling up the bundles 
of sallies and clusters of whitethorns, 
trampling it all over so that every- 
thing would be ready when the first 
of the hay arrived. Walking around 
it he’d spend two or three hours 
watching wynd after wynd being 
forked up, combing it with a rake 
here, tipping it with a pike there and 
all the time keeping an eye on the 
ditch side, for a rick that’s inclined 
towards a nearby ditch will be sure 
to take the rain when the winter 
comes. 

We all knew this well but 
Finnegan could notice a rick inclined 
in a particular direction at least six 
wynds ahead of the whole bang lot 
of us. He was like that. 


WHEN Granda was not too bad with 

the pains, he used to come 10 
the corner of the house to see how 
things were going on in the haggard, 
and he’d say to one of us as we 
passed: “ As long as Finnegan is with 
ye, ye are all right, a safer or better 





man couldn’t be in any haggard.” 
And Granda was right. 

Nothing ever went wrong when 
Finnegan was around the place; it 
was as if he’d a kind of enchantment 
about him. And you never missed 
the day passing when he was there, 
telling funny stories, joking with the 
girls when they came out with the 
tea, and always trying to make a 
match for long Pa Mulligan. 

But when the last day came for 
making the rick and Finnegan was 
missing we hadn’t any joking or 
story-telling during tea-time. We 
didn’t talk much about anything, not 
even the rick making, and long Pa 
was silent—lying at the foot of the 
hedge drinking his tea out of an 
enamel mug. Pa missed Finnegan as 
much as any of us. 

But it was not alone for the rick 
making or his funny stories or jokes 
that I missed Finnegan. I missed 
him for a lot of other things, small 
things perhaps, but nevertheless 
things that grow to be important 
when one has gone away. 


T#£ first that I seem to remember 

of him was when I was very 
young. I can picture him there in 
the chimney corner, long and lanky 
as a rush, a cigarette in one side of 


From a B.B.C. broadcast 
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his mouth, his cap thrown back from 
his forehead, his thin arms out- 
stretched from him and his feet keep- 
ing time on the flags before the fire 
as he played little broken snatches 
of tunes on the melodeon. 


SOMETIMES between tunes he would 

stay for a long time looking into 
the fire and it was during these 
silences that I often crept over near 
him and pressed one of the keys of 
the melodeon. I did not always press 
the same key and he told me one 
night that if I got to know the music 
of one key at a time, I would in a 
short while get to be a great player. 
I never got to be a great player but 
then maybe I learned the wrong way. 

That was the first I remember of 
Finnegan playing there for us at 
night in the chimney corner. Granda 
had hardly any pains then and could 
dance a hornpipe with the best of 
them, But that’s a long time ago 
now. Granda often said _ that 
Finnegan was the only player who 
could keep proper time to the horn- 
pipe. 

When I was older and understood 
the ghost stories they were telling I 
always wanted to stay up late listen- 
ing and was forever finding excuses 
to prolong the time as much as I 
could. I remember how Finnegan 
used to draw out the story he’d be 
telling so that I’d wait up till nine 
or half-nine to hear the end of it. 


Qyz Christmas I got from an uncle 

of mine a storybook with lots of 
drawings in it. I remember on one 
page was a drawing of a huge jar 
full of wonderful silvery grey fish 
with red spots on them, When I 


showed them to Finnegan he looked 
at them quickly and said with a half- 
smile, “ Redbreasts”. I didn’t know 
anything about redbreasts. 

“ Are they in our river, Finnegan?” 
I asked him. 

“Them? Sure that river down 
there is only full of eels and horney- 
backs, they couldn’t live there with 
all the mud that’s in it,” he 
answered. 

He stooped nearer to me. “ But I 
know where you can get plenty of 
redbreasts, hundreds of them, flying 
up and down like bullets in the 
water,” he whispered. 


HE looked at me knowingly, “ When 

the summer comes, Johnnie, you 
and I will go off some Sunday all by 
ourselves where we will catch plenty 
of redbreasts.” 

I thought of the redbreasts for a 
long time after that but when the 
summer came around again I had 
forgotten them, But Finnegan hadn’t 
forgotten them. One Saturday night 
as he stood up to go home he said 
to me in half a whisper: “To- 
morrow, Johnnie, for the redbreasts, 
tomorrow for the redbreasts.” 

Right to his word he was around 
after Mass the next day with two 
glass jars and we went out through 
the back-yard, down the paddock, 
and into Casey’s field. We walked on 
for ages and ages and after that along 
strange fields that I had never seen 
before, over dried-up drains, across 
a wood and through very high grass. 
It was when we started going 
through the high grass that I began 
to get tired and Finnegan put me 
on his back and we went on much 
quicker than before. 
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At last we came to a little well no 

bigger than a man’s cap and it 
was then that Finnegan first said to 
me: “The redbreasts are not far 
away now, Johnnie, they are not far 
away.” 

Sure enough we had only to cross 
another field and we came to 2 
shallow little stream with very clear 
water in it in the places not covered 
with the weeds. Finnegan moved 
some of the weeds to one side with 
a long stick he had with him. It was 
then that I first saw the redbreasts, 
hundreds of them sailing up and 
down in shoals, darting about like 
pieces of fire in the water. Each lot 
seemed to be led by one big red- 
breast who turned and twisted any- 
way he liked and they all followed 
him. 

Finnegan moved away up the 
stream and I got in with my jar 
where we first moved the weeds to 
one side. A small shoal of redbreasts 
were lying under the further shelf 
of bank. But they were the devils to 
catch. I always had them in the jar 
and I never had them im the jar, 
that’s the way it was. It went on like 
that all the evening. Every now and 
then I’d shout up to Finnegan: 
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“Anything doing yet?” And he'd 
always come back and say: “No, 
Johnnie, not yet.” 

It was late in the evening when I 
at last got a redbreast, a small one, 
but nevertheless I was glad to get 
him. I shouted to Finnegan and ran 
up the bank with my jar to show him 
what I caught; and what do you 
know, but hadn’t he his own jar fuil 
up of redbreasts, dozens of them big 
and shining and lashing about inside 
the glass. It was better than the 
picture in the book. 


] was very tired when we left the 

river that evening. Finnegan put 
me on his back again, I put my arms 
around his neck and he carried the 
two jars of redbreasts in one hand, 
holding me on to him with the other. 

I’m sure I must have fallen asleep 
for a good while as we were in our 
own paddock again when he put me 
down. We had a lot of talk that 
night about the redbreasts; they al! 
at home wanted to know where we 
got them but none of us told them. 
Finnegan was a great man to keep a 
secret. 

When my father died years later, 
it was Finnegan who did most of 




















the work for us at home, as Granda 
had the pains very bad by this time 
and could not go out much except 
on a fine day to tHe corner of the 
house or when he was feeling a bit 
better he’d take a walk to the end 
of the paddock. But Granda knew 
that everything was in good hands 
when Finnegan was there. 

After supper on a Saturday night 
Finnegan used always shave and I'd 
get the job of drying his open razor 
before the fire. I remember he used 
to listen up the chimney and say to 
me: “ Johnnie, there’s a car hopping 
off the road, we are having a touch 
of frost tonight but tomorrow it will 
be fine after dinner.” 


FPINNEGAN was never wrong about 

the weather; he knew to the hour 
when it was going to rain or to be 
fine. 

It was like that that last day he 
was with us in the well-meadow. 
They all said that it wouldn’t rain 
and Finnegan said it would come 
down in bucketfuls by four o’clock. 
But when four o’clock came 
Finnegan wasn’t there. It was about 
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three when the police came and took 
him away. He went away quietly and 
we didn’t ask any questions, though, 
of course, the people were saying all 
sorts of things afterwards. But what 
does that matter? 

A man is a man and a good man 
is a good man no matter what the 
police or the people think of him, 
Last night Nell Casey said that 
Finnegan was to be let out in a few 
hours. Fanny Grady, she said, told her 
when she was in the village. He is 
gone away a long time now. 


Alt day to-day I have been sitting 

near the clump of nettles in the 
haggard. It is very warm, the flies 
are hovering in a thin mist over the 
manure heap and Granda is not able 
to come to the end of the house at 
all now, as he is very bad again with 
the pains. I think he will not last 
very much longer. 

Now and then a thin wisp of dust 
comes curling around the bend near 
Carey’s and I am keeping an eye on 
the road and wondering if, after all, 
Finnegan is ever coming back to us 
again. 


Sa 


DEvouT Quaker of Irish descent became the first Ameri- 
can composer of serious music to win international 
praise. Born ninety-three years ago, Edward MacDowell 


Stage Fright 


composed Keltic 


Sonata—the 


work that gave him 


the greatest satisfaction. He was inspired by the Irish folk 


tales he heard as a boy. 


He was always so frightened before a recital that his 
wife had to give him a push to get him on the platform. 


—Irish Press. 
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ANY people have the right aim in life, but they never 


pull the trigger. 












BOOKS 


The first trade union for journalists was established in 
Dublin in 1838 


Whip 


and Pillory 


for Editors! 


RUTHLESS battle—Dublin Castle 

versus the Press of Ireland—raged 
fiercely during the years of the 
Volunteer Movement, 1798, the time 
of the Union, Emmet’s Rising and 
the O’Connell campaigns for Emanci- 
pation and Repeal. 

In The Freedom Of The Press In 
Ireland, 1784-1841 (Faber & Faber. 
25/-), Dr. Brian Inglis describes the 
powerful weapons summoned to 
their aid by the authorities: legisla- 
tive oppression, excessive taxation, 
bribery, prosecutions and packed 
juries, subsidies to friendly papers 
and the withholding of official procla- 
mations (i.e., advertisements) from 
the opposition Press. Editors claiming 
freedom for the Press were brought 
into court, convicted by judges who 
acted hand-in-glove with the admini- 
stration, fined severely, pilloried and 
thrown into jail with common felons. 

The match was put to the tinder 
in April, 1784, by the Volunteer’s 
Journal, which made a heated attack 
on the Government and demanded 
complete severance from England : — 

“The Rutland administration,” 
it said, “has in one month made 
more progress in infamy than any 
preceding one could arrive at in 
two years.” The House of Commons 
was referred to as “a den of 
thieves”, and “a Gomorrah of 
iniquity”; some of its members 
were mentioned disparagingly by 

name, reference being made to a 


place obtained for “the Honour- 
able (!!!) James Luttrell ”. Abuse 
of this nature had been appearing 
for some weeks in the Volunteer’s 
Journal; months before, it had de- 
nounced the “ prostitute, accursed 
House of Commons, whose conduct 
could not be sufficiently stigma- 
tised”, and had praised the 
Americans for their determination 
to fight for their freedom. 


‘Tue Castle declared war—a war that 

was to reduce the opposition Press 
almost to impotence. Cowed by 
threats, frightened by harsh punish- 
ments, a few independent newspapers 
turned coat, to join despised Castle 
prints. The Freeman’s Journal be- 
came (to quote its rivals) “the 
Slaveman’s Fournal ”. 

In 1788 its editor and proprictor 
was the infamous Francis Higgins— 
the Sham Squire. John Magee, editor 
and proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, a paper which provoked Castle 
wrath on many occasions, was a con- 
firmed enemy of Higgins :— 

By research among the files of 
Higgins’ own paper, Magee was 
able to disinter the story how, 
twenty years before, Higgins, then 
a penniless pot-boy at a public- 
house, had imposed upon a wealthy 
Dublin merchant, representing him- 
self as a man of means, and secur- 
ing the merchant’s daughter for a 
wife. The judge at the trial for 
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A Journalist’s Day—in 1790 


BEFORE 1784, Irish newspapers were featureless sheets, like to each 
_ other as a row of Georgian houses. Circulations were small, adver- 
tisements disproportionately large, staff non-existent, in the modern 
sense; news was included almost as an afterthought. 

Here is how William P. Carey, editor-proprietor of the Dublin 
General Evening Post, described what might be called a journalist’s 
day (in 1790):— 

“To preserve my interest with my old advertising friends, and to 
obtain new ones, I had a daily round of visitations to make through 
the principal streets of business. To collect money due for advertise- 
ments I had also a number of calls out in the day. 

“As I had neither editor nor writer, all the literary labour devolved 
on me. Besides essays to write, I had to run over the London, the 
Dublin, and the Irish country papers; to digest the packets, to make 
extracts, and to furnish articles of domestic intelligence, and of 
general observation. 

“T had also to run to the coffee houses to pick up the news of 
the day; to attend the theatre in the season, in order to give an 
account of the performance, and the parliament house, to take down 
debates. When I add to this that I had to correct the proofs, to 
write the letters to country correspondents and to act as my own 











clerk, it will appear that my hands were pretty full.” 








fraud that followed dubbed Higgins 
“the Sham Squire”, the name by 
which he was to be known to his 
contemporaries and to posterity. 

A few weeks later he had been 
convicted of assault and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. At some 
later stage he had taken up em- 
ployment as a government agent, 
obtaining a post on the Freeman 
and there working secretly in their 
interest, until such time as he was 
able to take over the paper and 
come out openly on the Castle’s 
side. 


Wuam Carey, of the General 

Evening Post, had begun his 
journalistic career in opposition to 
the Government and was, for a time, 
a United Irishman. Having got into 
difficulties with the Government for 
his Press reports and cartoons, he 


went into hiding, where, apparently, 
he had time to meditate: — 

He was married, with seven 
children. And he knew what the 
administration could do when they 
took a dislike to a mewspaper, as 
they had done to his brother’s 
Volunteer’s Fournal. His imagina- 
tion conjured up the prospect of a 
life of fines, imprisonment, the 
pillory, and whippings at the cart’s 
tail through the streets of Dublin. 

Scared, he went over to the Govern- 
ment, who subsidised his newspaper, 
which thereupon followed the estab- 
lished pattern of all Castle prints. 
Despite prosecutions and punish- 
ments, the United Irishmen persisted 
in their efforts to propagate their 
cause through the Press. Early in 
1797 they started The Press, under 
the direction of Arthur O’Connor: — 


Circulation soared. The paper 
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grew more violent, printing horror 
stories of pitch-caps and floggings 
and murders by the _ military. 
Arthur O’Connor sailed for England 
early in 1798, and he cannot have 
directed the day-to-day policy; but 
Thomas Emmet, the brothers 
Sheares, Thomas Russell, and Dr. 
Brennan all contributed. So did 
young Tom Moore, who was just 
seventeen, though his mother was 
so horrified when she heard about 
it that she made him promise never 
to write for the paper again. 


Castle struck—ruthlessly, In 
March a squad of militia seized 
the half-printed copies, broke up 
presses and types with  sledge- 
hammers and destroyed the printer’s 
equipment. 

By the summer of 1798 there was 
not a newspaper of importance that 
had not been frightened or seduced 
into support of the administration. 
But the Ascendancy’s policy proved 
to be as disastrous to themselves as 
it had been for the country: — 

By gagging the Press they had 
helped to make armed rebellion 
inevitable. The rebellion, by mak- 
ing it clear to the British Govern- 
ment that Ireland could not safely 
be left with even the limited degree 
of independence she had attained, 
made inevitable the Union, and 
with the Union the power of the 
oligarchy vanished. 


URING Peel’s Chief Secretaryship, 
the Press, which had crept back 
to regain a small portion of its 
former independence, felt the iron 
grip once more. The courts and the 
exchequer were once again brought 
into service to subjugate insubordi- 
nate newspapers : — 
The Irish, Peel thought, were 
not to be trusted with their own 


newspapers. Finding that only by 
autocratic methods could British 
rule be preserved, he was soon 
writing: “I believe an honest 
despotic government would be by 
far the fittest government for 
Ireland.” His despotism left no 
room for an opposition Press. 
Under Peel’s guidance, the freedom 
of the Press in Ireland was stified 
even more ruthlessly than before. 
But the importunities of the Castle 
journalists, constantly seeking favours, 
plagued Peel until he returned to 
England in 1818. 


Witn O’Connell’s campaigns for 
Emancipation and Repeal, the 
independent Press began to re- 
appear, revitalised by a new cause. 
Michael Staunton, of the Evening 
Herald and the Morning Register, 
gave such a sterling lead to pressmen 
that he has been hailed as “the 
creator of the Irish Press ”. 
O’Connell’s_ relations, however, 
with the liberal Press were far from 
happy. He could not bear criticism 
from the newspapers which professed 
to be on his side: — 

He wanted the newspapers to be 
his instruments in the national 
cause; they must follow his course, 
wherever it might lead them, on 
the assumption that only he had 
the authority to drive the country 
forwards to fuller nationhood. The 
liberal newspapers were anxious to 
support him: but they also felt 
another loyalty—to the principle of 
an independent Press of the 
“fourth estate” conception. 


[* was towards the end of this period 

that several important movements, 
such as printing-trade trades union- 
ism, originated. In May, 1838, a 
“Press Association” was formed by 
Dublin newspaper editors, sub- 
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editors and reporters on the proposal 
of Charles Gavan Duffy, then a 
reporter on the Morning Register. 
Members of the staffs of periodicals 
were admitted, including Clarence 
Mangan, whom Duffy referred to as 
“one of the most successful and 
popular members of the University 
Magazine ”. 

Two years later, the right to report 
at meetings of public bodies was 
conceded : — 

The decisive step was taken in 
December, 1840, when the Guard- 
ians of north and south Dublin 
decided to allow reports of their 
meetings. 


BY this time, it had been proved 
that, given governmental goodwill, 
the Irish Press could aspire to act in 
a fourth-estate capacity. Dr. Inglis 
sums up the situation: — 
Newspapers still suffered severely 
from the high rate of taxation; but 
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the reduction of the stamp duty 
and of the advertisement tax in 
this period, although it was not 
reflected in any immediate increase 
in Press activity, was a small step 
towards the acquirement by the 
newspapers of a wider circle of 
readers. In other ways, the inter- 
vention of the Castle almost ceased. 
In the late thirties there was no 
Castle newspaper; the proclamation 
systems had gone; and other subsi- 
dies, if they existed at all, were 
negligible. 
The way had been paved for the 
foundation—in 1842—of a Dublin 
newspaper which was to have an 
influence unparalleled in the country’s 
history—The Nation. Its story lies 
outside the scope of Dr. Inglis’s 
review, but he points to Staunton’s 
Morning Register as the training- 
ground for The Nation’s great writers 
—Gavan Duffy, Dillon and Thomas 
Davis. 
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History of the Diocese of Ardagh, by 
Most Rev. Dr. James J. McNamee, 
D.D., Bishop of Ardagh and Clon- 
macnoise. (Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. 42/-.) 

The Life and Times of Roger Casement, 
by Dr. Herbert O. Mackey. (Dublin: 


Fallons. 7/6.) 
Dangerous Ghosts, by Elliott O’Donnell. 
(London: Rider. 15/-.) 


Irish Writing, edited by S. J. White. 
(Dublin: Trumpet Books. 2/6.) 

Private Kelly, by himself. (London: 
Evans Bros. 12/6.) 

Barnaby Rich, by Thomas M. Cranfill 
and Dorothy Hart Bruce. 
(Edinburgh: Nelson. 10/6.) 

Dead Man in the Silver Market, by 

Aubrey Menen. (London: Chatto 

& Windus. 38/6.) 
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Gladstone, a Biography, by Philip 
Magnus. (London: John Murray. 
28/-.) 

Spells, collected by F. McEachran. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 15/-.) 

The Life of Oscar Wilde, by Hesketh 
Pearson. (London : Methuen. 
10/6.) 

The Fortunes of the Irish Language, by 
Daniel Corkery. (Dublin: Pub- 
lished for the Cultural Relations 
Committee by Fallons. 2/-.) 

Welsh and Scottish Nationalism, a Study, 
by Sir Reginald Coupland. (London: 
Collins. 25/-.) 

Angelica, a Biography of Angelica 
Kauffmann, by Adeline Hartcup. 
(London: Heinemann. 21/-.) 

The Mary Potter Story, by Rev. Francis 
Ripley. (Glasgow: Burns. 1/6.) 
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Make it a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and cicar, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Flemington. 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Reminxzton Typewriter Co. Ltd 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 
Street. Dublin. and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 
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Do you know ? 
your Ancestry , 


Detailed Histories written on 
every Irish family 
(from origins to present day) 
with Maps, background story, 
Coat of Arms 


Tours of ancestral areas arranged 


Information Service on every 
aspect of Irish life 


Enquiries to:- 
SECRETARY, 
Irish Ancestry Guild 


22, FARMHILL RD., DUNDRUM, 
CO. DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
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Crime and Criminals 





Verdict: Murder By Dentistry 


WHEN TOXICOLOGISTS ARE CALLED IN 
on a case they expect to find 
poison. Sometimes other things turn 
up as well. One morning a wealthy 
businessman was found dead in bed. 
“Suicide,” was his physician’s 
opinion. He had apparently taken a 
dose of the deadly poison, wolfsbane. 
An insurance company became 
suspicious. Poison experts found 
wolfsbane, as they had expected, in 
the dead man’s stomach. They also 
found tiny fragments of dental wax. 
This led to an examination of the 
teeth. One of the molars had a large 
cavity, in which they found wolfs- 
bane and dental wax—and they 
knew that this was no suicide. It was 
murder: murder by dentistry. 

The dentist had filled the cavity 
with wolfsbane and sealed it with 
wax, knowing that during the night 
the wax would melt, releasing the 
poison. He had not figured that some 
of the wax would remain unmelted, 
thus furnishing the investigators with 
a clue to what had happened. 

The dentist? He turned out to be 
the old man’s son-in-law, an 
important beneficiary of his life in- 
surance. 


Courageous Stella 


STELLA, THE OBJECT OF DEAN SwIFT’s 
love, was a remarkable woman. 
When a robber broke into her house 


she seized a pistol, pursued him, and 
shot him through the body. 
—Irish News. 


Graveyard Robbers 

UBLIN, LIKE OTHER CITIES IN THESE 

islands, had its corps of “ put- 
’em-in-a-sack men,” early last cen- 
tury. Judging from the number of 
convictions against its sextons for 
aiding and abetting, St. Andrew’s in 
Suffolk Street was one of their 
favourite haunts. 

Other happy hunting grounds were 
Kilgobbin churchyard and Bully’s 
Acre near Kilmainham. 

The watchtowers that surround 
Glasnevin were not always ornamen- 
tal. A newspaper in 1830 records that 
over sixty shots were exchanged in a 


battle between mourners and 
resurrectionists. 

A thriving export trade developed. 
Bodies wrapped in canvas and 


labelled “Irish Cheese,” were ship- 
ped off to the medical schools of 
London and Edinburgh. When a 
docker discovered the body of a 
relative in the merchandise he was 
handling, he touched off a riot in 
which a College of Surgeons porter 
was killed. 

In 1832 the Anatomy Act gave to 
the medical schools all unclaimed 
bodies in public institutions. The day 
of the resurrectionist was done, 

—G. O'S. in the Irish Times. 
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HERE is a story in Ireland, old 
as time itself, that if you are 
lucky enough to catch a lepre- 
chaun you claim a crock of gold 
from him. fabled treasure is said 
to be buried at the foot of the rain- 
bow, where only the leprechaun can 
locate it. 

The “ Crock o’ Gold ” is, of course, 
only a figure of speech to represent 
man’s conception of complete happi- 
ness and contentment. Its application 
to a special brand of whiskey is, 
therefore, very appropriate because 
the origin of the distillation of 
whiskey has always been attributed 
to Ireland. 

Indeed, the word “ whiskey ” itself 
is a corruption of the old Gaelic word 
uisge (usque) beatha (baha), meaning 
“the water of life”. 


DRINKING tastes vary from 

to country. In order to establish 
an export market in native liquors it 
is of vital importance to cater for the 
tastes of the potential consumer. 

The key question was, how to find 
a blend suitable for the American 
market; one that would lend itself to 
incorporation as chief ingredient in 
the traditional American long drinks 


é 
A true fairy tale 


Crock o’ Gold 


—whiskey sours, high balls, and so 
on. 

A market research of American 
whiskey tastes was first made and 
then a series of blends were evolved 
here in Ireland. These blends were 
put to consumer tests at Shannon Air- 
port, where reaction was scientifically 
tested. The results were carefully 
examined and a special blend ulti- 
mately achieved, and tested with 
eminently satisfactory results at 
Shannon Airport. 

This blend devised and tested 
specially for the American market 
was christened “ Crock 0’ Gold”. 


accuracy of the research at 
Shannon was borne out by the 
Independent Research Organisation 
in the U.S.A., when Crock o’ Gold 
won outright the taste-tests competi- 
tion. 

If careful planning, intelligent 
marketing and vigorous salesmanship 
do not bring success, then the quality 
of “Crock 0’ Gold” certainly will. 
Because Americans usually know a 
good thing when they see it, and 
always when they taste it. 

Here’s Health, then, gentlemen, to 
“Crock 0’ Gold”) 


WZ 


RISH-DESCENDED William Allen White, who won renown 
as editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, asserted that 
“very” was the most overworked word in the language. 
“Instead of the word ‘very’,” said White, “write the 
word ‘damn’. The proofreader will, of course, knock out 
the ‘damn’, and then you'll have a right good sentence.” 
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“[[M warning you!” said the exasperated piano teacher to 
his pupil. “If you don’t behave yourself, P’'U teli your 


























Crock o’ Gold 
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Special 
light blended 
Irish Whiskey 


* 


Blended to please the 


American Connoisseur 


distributed throughout the U.S. by 


BACARDI IMPORTS INC, 595 MADISON AVE,, NEW YORK, 22 N.Y. 


















e “The monthly treat that’s hard to beat|”. | 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


CLUB. 
@ “Every + er a and ey should have a copy ...very 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming . . .”—Jrish Catholic. 


@ “ Makes a nice balance between the ties and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.”—ZJrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”—Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS | | | 


195 BuccLeucH STREET, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus, born near Genoa between 1446 
and 1451, entered the Spanish Service in 1492. Against 
the King’s wishes, Queen Isabella of Spain helped him to 
realise his dream of world-exploration by giving him three 
ships. Despite opposition, he sailed on August 3rd, 1492 
from Palos and after hunger, hardship and mutiny, sighted 
land on October 12th. A Galwayman is reputed to have 
sailed with the crew. 
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